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Growing Fancy Grapes for Market 


By Newton L: Partridge 


Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE QUALITY of fruit has a 
great deal to do with the ease 
with which it may be marketed, 
and it usually affects the price which 
the grower receives for his product. If 
a grower, organization or region has 
earned a high reputation for supply- 
ing a quality product, it will be no 
more difficult, to say the very least, 
to market his fruit than if his baskets 
were frequently filled with inferior 
specimens. The marketing of a high- 
grade fruit stimulates demand, s0 
that it would not be injurious to any- 
one if all the growers of a state or 
even of all the regions producing 
that crop turned out a better package. 
This would stimulate demand suffi- 
ciently. so that all would benefit. 
The acreage devoted to the produc- 
tion of American bunch grapes has 
increased to such afi extent that there 
will be more of these grapes on the 
market during the next decade than 
there has been during any similar 
period in the history of American 
viticulture. In view of the interest 
in quality pack that is being shown 
in the various grape producing sec- 
tions, the production of quality fruit 
is bound to be of the utmost impor- 
tance. A real effort should be made 
to hold the present customers of 
American bunch grapes and to in- 
crease their number as well as the 
amount used by each consumer. 
It is impossible to sell a high-grade 
fruit unless a high-grade fruit is 
grown and then packed correctly. 


Quality Depends on Several Factors 


The quality of a bunch. of grapes 
depends upon a number of factors. 
Some of these factors depend upon 
the grower and some depend upon the 
weather. It is convenient to divide 
these into two groups, those that in- 
fluence the beauty of the bunch as a 
whole and those that affect quality of 
the berries themselves, The bunches 
should be large, compact and well- 
formed.- The berries should be well- 
colored, sweet and free from rot and 
worms. These characteristics must 
be present if the fruit is of the highest 
quality. If they are not, no mark on 
the outside of the package will make 
the grapes any better than they 
actually are when consumed. 

The size of bunch depends primarily 
upon the cane selection that was 


practiced at the time of pruning the © 


vines. If the canes that were chosen 
for fruiting were small in size and 
close-jointed, the bunches will be 
small at harvest time in spite of any- 
thing that can be done after pruning. 
If large bunches are desired, canes 
must be saved that have sufficient 
vigor to produce large bunches. In 
the case of the Concord vine in 
Michigan, the canes are about a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter, with the 
fifth and sixth buds from five to eight 
inches apart. 


Compactness piemnines by Number 
of Blossoms 


Compactness of bunch is determined 
in large part by the proportion of 
the blossoms that set fruits. This 
factor not so easily controlled as 
the one just mentioned because the 


Weather at blooming time sometimes © 


exerts a great deal of influence: upon 


the percentage of set. If the weather 
during the bloom is wet, cloudy and 
cold, there will not be as good a 
set as if the days were warm, clear 
and dry. Nevertheless, some of the 
conditions that influence the percent- 
age of set are under the control of 
the grower. If the vine has been 
pruned too little, so that there is a 
greater number of blossom clusters on 
the vine than can be well supplied 
with food materials, the set will be 
irregular, and many of the bunches 
will lack in compactness at harvest 
time. 'f the vines have been pruned 
too much, so that the shoot growth is 
too vigorous during the blooming 
period, the set will be very poor, and 
most of the bunches will be scraggly. 
It should not be necessary to add that 
this ‘last-mentioned reason for the pro- 
duction of poor bunches is much less 
frequent than the former; but there 
are a good many vines of which it is 
true. 

The application. of a readily avail- 
able nitrogenous fertilizer, such as 
ammonium sulphate or nitrate of soda, 
has a material influence on set and 
should be considered in connection 
with the severity of the pruning 
given. A vine receiving an early 
spring *fertilization of either of these 
materials is able to set a larger num- 
ber of good bunches than is an un- 
fertilized vine. As good bunches may 
be produced without the use of the 
nitrogen as may be grown with it; 
but in that case the vine must be 
pruned so that there is a smaller 
number of bunches on it and the 
grower must be satisfied with a small 
crop. A failure to set good bunches 
owing to a need for a spring applica- 
tion of nitrogen is perhaps more likely 
to occur. when this element has ‘been 
used for a number of years and is 
then withheld. 


Still another influence that may 
affect compactness is a failure of the 
berries to reach a size sufficient to 
fill the bunch in a satisfactory man- 
ner. This condition was quite general 
in Michigan last season. However, 
when the set was large enough at 
blooming time, the bunches filled in 
spite of the fact that the berries were 
somewhat smaller than usual. 

The factors that produce a large, 
compact bunch are largely controlled 
by pruning, although the use of ferti- 
lizers enables the vine to produce a 
larger ce oad of bunches of this type. 
The conditions that are responsible 
for the production of quality in the 
berry are largely connected with the 
cultural operations of the growing 
season, although pruning has some 
influence on berry as well as bunch 
characteristics. 

One of the cultural operations which 
cannot be neglected if quality fruit is 
to be produced is the proper spraying 
of the vine. No matter how promis- 
ing the cluster may be early in the 
season, if black rot or berry moth be 
permitted to destroy considerable 
numbers of berries, the bunches can- 
not be compact at the harvest. 


Normal Nutrition ° Necessary for 
Flavor 


The chemical compounds that are 
responsible for the flavor, sweetness, 
aroma and tartness of the berry are 
all products of a normal nutrition of 
the vine. The development of a 
proper combination of these constitu- 
ents depends upon a sufficient leaf 
area to ripen the fruit. Color and 
sugar usually develop at about the 
same time while the acidity is de- 
creasing, but they do not always do 
so. Berries are sometimes found that 
are edible, but which are not colored 
sufficiently to yield a _ well-colored 
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juice; and, on the other hand, well- 
colored berries that are either lacking 
in sugar or in which the acid is still 
too abundant are by no means un- 
known. 

The weather has an important influ- 
ence upon the maturity of the fruit. 
It is a fact which has been observed 
by many, that those years in which 
crops of the highest quality have been 
produced are characterized by at least 
three or four weeks of clear, warm, 
dry weather preceding and continuing 
through the harvest. This same sort 
of weather has characterized the 
years of famous vintages in France. 
In addition to the weather require- 
ment, the crop on the vines must not 
be too large; otherwise, the quality 


“does not reach the highest peak. 


Good Weather an Important Factor 


The weather, of course, is beyond 
control. However, whether’ the 
weather be good or bad for the pro- 
duction of berry quality, differences 
in the quality of fruit are found in 
neighboring vineyards that are due to 
the man who is producing the crop. 
Even though there are occasional 
years when nearly everyone seems to 
have well-matured crops, and other 
years when few of the vineyardists 
are able to secure maturity, an effort 
can well be made to promote maturity 
by all means at the grower’s disposal. 

The most frequent cause of differ- 
ences in maturity is the fact that 
some vineyards are producing a larger 
quantity of fruit in proportion to their 
capacity to yield than are some of the 
others. Maturity in any year, within 
the limits of yield usually observed in 
commercial production, is roughly 
proportional to the relationship exist- 
ing between effective leaf area and 
the pounds of fruit upon the vine. 
This relationship can be varied either 
by changing the amount of the crop 
or by varying the effective leaf area. 
This relationship also depends some- 
what upon the size of the crop, for 
when the crop is smaller, the leaf 
area tends to be larger than usual, 
and when the crop is larger, the leaf 
area tends to be smaller than usual. 
This is due to the fact that the larger 
the crop, the earlier in the season the 
canes stop growing and so stop in- 
creasing the leaf area of the vine. 


Pruning Should Vary According to 
Vigor 


The size of the crop is controlled 
by the vineyardist who varies the 


severity of his pruning the preceding 


winter in accordance with his wish to 
produce a large or a moderate yield 
on each of his vines. This is the 
primary function of vine pruning. 
Strong vines are able to produce 
more pounds of fruit, and still pro- 
duce sufficient leaf area to mature the 
crop, than weak vines. The greatest 
criticism of the pruning of most 
grape growers is that they do not 
vary the pruning sufficiently between 
strong and weak vines. It is not diffi- 
cult to find vineyards where the weak 
vines are not producing fruit of very 
high maturity or even failing to color 
their fruit satisfactorily, while other 
vines in the same vineyard have been 
pruned so severely that they are pro- 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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sune Drop Control of the Apple Curculio 
: | By Robert M. Clark 


@ PPLE GROVE ORCHARDS, in 
A which these observations on the 
controkot the appte cnrculio were 
made, are Jocated in Polk county, 15 
miles east of Des Moines and south of 
Mitchellville, Ia. The 20 acres of apple 
orchard are surrounded on three sides 
by timbered pasture and woodlot not 


pastured. Another 30 acres of apple 
orchard are located several rods away 
from the timber, and there is a public 


highway between. 

Ten years ago, damage from both 
the plum and the apple curculio was 
severe in the 20-acre orchard near 
the timber. The older apple trees 
were then about 20 years of age. At 
that time, the 30-acre orchard, then 
12 years old, was free from the apple 
curculio. 


Standard Recommendations Prove 
Futile 


To combat the apple curculio, we 
vigorously applied the wsual recom- 
mended methods. We used a heavy 
spraying schedule, applying an extra 
lead arsenate coat between the regu- 
Jar calyx spray and the first cover 
spray, when the apples are about the 
size of cherries, and at which time 
the curculio suddenly start feeding 
and egg-laying in enormous pumbers. 
Cultivation by disking until mid-July 
-was carried on. The trees were pruned 
for more sunlight. Trashy places in 
the orchards and along the fences 
were cleaned up. Woodland on two 
of the three wooded sides of the 20- 
acre orchard was thinned out and 
pastured. When hogs were available, 


they were at times turned into the 
orchards for clean-up purposes. 
For short periods, these control 


measures seemed to reduce the dam- 
age, but after nine years, there was 
more injury from the apple curculio. 
After four or five years, the plum cur- 
culic disappeared. Probably the culti- 
vation had much to do with this. The 
plum curculio changes from larva to 
beetle stage in the ground and can he 
disturbed by disking. 

Thinning out and turning woodlot 
into pasture on twd sides of the 20- 
acre orchard has reduced the inva- 
sion from the north and west. 

Five years ago, the apple curculio 
appeared for the first time in the west 
side, toward the distant timber, of the 
30-acre orchard that was 18 years of 
age. There were two acres of Ben 
Davis in this part of the orchard. The 
apple curculio increased on these Ben 
Davis until in the 1924 crop there 
were but few sting-free apples. North- 
western Greening rows next to these 
Ben Davis have scarcely been at- 
tacked, but the Grimes Golden and 
Jonathan nearby have been attacked 
to a less extent than the Ben Davis. 

In the last three years, a few in- 
dividual apple curculio have been 
noticed in other parts of the 30-acre 
orchard. It was evident that some- 
thing different than the course of the 
past several years had to be followed 
or in another few years the younger 
30-acre orchard would be showing 50 
to 90 per cent curculio stings at har- 
vest time. 

Pastured Orchards Give Suggestion 

It has been observed that unsprayed 
farnr orchards having about all of the 
known orchard pests of the Middle 
West, often did not show the apple 


curculio injury. Such orchards are 
eommonly used as permanent hog 
pastures. In 1924, we learned that 


the numerous grubs and pupae found 
in withered June drop apples were 
stages of the apple curculio. Here 
was a wide difference in the life his- 
tories of the plum curculio and the 
apple curculio. The plum curculio 
larva leaves the apple and enters the 
. ground to mature into an adult beetle 
during parts of June and July, where 
it can be quite effectively destroyed 
by cultivating. The apple curculio 
spends about a month as egg larva, 
pupa and beetle in the withering 
June drop apples on the ground. 
Apple curculio eggs in the fast grow- 
ing apples on the trees, that failed to 


become June drops, seemed to be for 


the most part quickly crushed. The 
next two seasons, observations showed 
only a few that even reached the 
larval stage. It seemed to be a prac- 


tical matter to destroy the generation 
of “beetles that would attack the 1926 
apple crop in the June drop apples of 
to attempt to 


1925. It was decided 


pigs then kept down the grass in the 
strip left under the trees. In early 
June, the grass area was reduced so 
much that the pigs had more appetite 
for the little green apples. In 1926, 
we found that the pigs would eat the 
apples about as well as when more 
grass was present. 

Ninety to 100-pound pigs are prob- 











Hogs feeding in an apple orchard 


clean the ground of June drop apples 
by the use of hungry pigs. 


Get Assistance from Experiment 
Station 


In the spring of 1925, Dr. B. B. Ful- 
ton of the Entomology Section of the 
lowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
became interested and gave splendid 
help on the p*Yoblem throughout 1925 
and 1926. 

In March, 1925, we bought, at late 
winter farm auctions and borrowed 
from a neighbor short of pasture, 
fall pigs weighing from 60 to 90 
pounds. We fenced off the worst apple 
curculio infested areas for these 65 
pigs. The pigs had very little grain 
until after the clean-up of the June 
drop apples in July. 

In order to make the pigs effective 
over a larger area during April and 
May, we destroyed all of the grass 
in both orchards that could be reached 
with a 14-foot extension disk. The 


ably more suited to this clean-up, be- 
cause they are old enough to stand 
this short feed roughing. It does not 
cause them to lose weight already 
gained, as might occur with pigs of 
greater age and size. They do not 
ride down tree limbs like the larger 
hogs. They require less capital and 
have greater feeding possibilities after 
the orchards are cleaned of the June 
drop apples. 


Pigs Clean Up Worst Area 


In 1925, the pigs accomplished the 
clean-up on our worst areas, just be- 
fore the beetles were mature enough 
to emerge from the June drop apples. 
For a time, it appeared that the pigs 
were too few and the time too short, 
but during the last few days before 
the beetles were mature, either the 
pigs were becoming more hungry or 
the juicy insects made the apples 
more appetizing, because the pigs ate 
more apples than in the two preced- 





A.—Egg of apple curculie and section of young apple showing the egg im cavity made by 


the adult. 


B, C,. D.—Sections cut through the egg cavity showing how the egg is 


crushed by the growth of the apple if it remains on the tree. E.—Young larva feed- 


ing on fallen apple. 


shewing twe feeding punctures 


F.—Fallen apple cut in two showing full grown larva in cavity. 
G.—Fallen apple cut in two showing pupa im cavity. 


H.—Adult on young apple 


ing weeks, completely cleaning the 
ground under the apple trees. 

Our apple crop on the pig-treateq 
plots turned out a liability, as usua], 
in the fall of 1925. Dr. Fulton’s counts 
showed 70 per cent of the apples haq 
been injured by the apple curculio 
However, there was much encourage. 
ment in the fact that the fruit showeq 
but little of the characteristic work 
of the new brood beetles in the late 
summer and fall. The spring 
stings were there, but there were 
very few of the black perforated 
spots on the apples that were go 
noticeable in these parts of the or. 
chards during the 1924 season. The 
new young apple curculio make such 
spots by feeding on an apple for long 
periods, making numerous punctures 
close together. These spots, some. 
times one inch in diameter, dry out 
and sink down and turn black. 

Our hope became fact with the 1926 
crop on the pig-treated areas. Dr. 
Fulton took counts showing only 1,77 
per cent injury where there had been 
70 per cent injury in 1925. The ques 
tion would arise as to whether the 
decrease was due to an unusual ¢li- 
matic condition that had killed off 
the beetles. We had a check on this. 
just a few rows away across what had 
been a temporary fence for the 1925 
pig treatment. This and other parts 
of the orchards that were not treated 
by pigs in June, 1925, had a normal 
increase of the apple curculio injury 
in the 1926 crop. 


. Results Were Surprising 


To harvest 1200 bushels of apples 
showing less than two per cent apple 
curculio injury from the two plots 
making up five acres, where the crop 
for several years had been almost 
worthless, seemed to be unbelievable. 
These five acres prior to 1926 were 
the most infested part of our orchards. 
We gave this the most concentrated 
treatment with five pigs to the acre 
in June and July, 1925. Another 17- 
acre portion of the 20-acre orchard, 
not so badly infested with the apple 
curcilio, was also treated with three 
pigs to the acre for five weeks. This 
plot yielded about 4000 bushels of 
apples in 1926, which were quite free 
from the curculio injury, but not so 
clean as the apples from the two 
plots making up. what was formerly 
the most badly infested five acres. 

It seems that it is mecessary to run 
at least five pigs, weighing 100 pounds 
or over, per acre for four or five 
weeks following the beginning of the 
June drop in order to reduce the dam- 
age from apple curculio to commercial 
insignificance in one year. More pigs 
per acre might do the woérk in two 01 
three weeks. The number of years 
treatment is necessary to absolutely 
eradicate the insect is not yet known. 
We used pigs again in 1926 over all 
the area treated in 1925 and also over 
additional plots. Perhaps we will do 
away with the 1.77 per cent injury in 
another year or two. Im. one year, 
what was the most infested five acres 
became the cleanest part of our 50 
acres of apple orchard. 


Late Eggs Crushed by Fast Growing 
Apples 

Apple curculio egg laying begins late 
in May in the newly formed apples, 
many of which go to the ground with 
the June drop. Eggs are being laid in 
new little apples until early in July. 
The late eggs are not important on 
varieties like the Grimes and Jonathan 
because they have a habit of com- 
pleting the June drop early, so that 
most of the late eggs are destroyed 
by sound, fast growing apples. Pigs 
can clean up under such. varieties 
easily within the month between ege& 
and adult beetle emerging from the 
shriveled apple on the ground along 
about July 1. 

Varieties like the Ben Davis have 
the habit of continuing the June drop 
thinning over a period of three or 
four weeks, so that it is advisable 
to pasture pigs under this variety for 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Thinning Fruit to Improve Quality 


is considered one of the major or- 

chard operations. Here in the East 
and in the Middle West, we could 
scarcely accord it such an important 
position. From our standpoint, it is 
rather to be looked upon as the last 
detail in the refinement of orchard 
practice. As a necessary feature of 
satisfactory marketing, quality in fruit 
is receiving more and more emphasis. 
Thinning is an important means of ob- 
taining better size, color and finish. 
To some extent, pruning may take the 
place of thinning but not entirely. It 
is undoubtedly more important for the 
average man to give careful attention 
to spraying, pruning and soil fertility. 
Then, if he is a careful grower and 
has properly invested in these other 
practices, thinning will be to his 
advantage. 

Growers Not Adverse to Thinning 


We find many growers are anxious 
enough to thin, but a shortage of labor 


I THE Pacific Northwest, thinning 
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By Joseph Oskamp 


Cornell University 


makes it quite difficult or almost im- 
possible for them to do so. In fact, 
this is probably the chief reason why 
more trees are not thinned in .the East. 
The operation of thinning, which 
comes the latter half of June or very 
early in July in New York, for in- 
stance, seriously interferes with other 
farming activities, depending on the 
section, such as_ setting cabbage 
plants, haying, etc. There are very 
few careful records to indicate just 
the financial returns that may be ex- 
pected from proper thinning. How- 
ever, practically all of the growers 
without exception who have ever prac- 
ticed thinning, are firmly convinced in 
their own minds that they have been 
well paid. Not infrequently, a crop 
from an orchard in which the fruit has 
been thinned will sell for a dollar or 


more per barrel higher than the crop 
from the trees of the same varieties 
unthinned. 

There is seldom a season in which 
some varieties would not be benefited 
by thinning, although it is not all va- 
rieties that need thinning and it may 
not be desirable to thin, in all seasons. 
A variety like Wealthy, which is in- 
clined to overbear and produce smalb 
fruit, is very often thinned. On the 
other hand, varieties such as Tomp- 
kins King or Mammoth Black Twig 
(Arkansas), which seldom set a heavy 
crop and which produce fruit of large 
size, need little if any thinning. 


Better Quality Assured 


Among the more important advan- 
tages of thinning are a distinct im- 
provement in those characters includ- 
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ed under the general term quality. 
These may be classed under the fol- 
lowing heads: (1) larger~-size; (2) 
better color; (3) greater uniformity; 
and (4) fewer culls and off-grade fruit. 

Increase in size of fruit is generaily 
the most marked effect of -thinning. 
This adds considerably to the com- 
mercial value of the crop. Market 
quotations continually bring out this 
point. The premium paid for size will 
depend on the variety, the market and 
the use to which the fruit is put. An 
apple used for baking is demanded in 
large sizes. Often, a quarter-inch 
additional size will mean a dollar 
more per barrel. : 

Improvement in color is sometimes 
quite decided. Color in apples is 
closely associated with the sugar con- 
tent of the fruit. It takes foliage to 
make the necessary starch and sugars 
and properly mature the fruit. In 
case of an excessive crop, poor color 
is possible because of the’ relative re- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Left.—An 18-year-old New York state Wealthy, unthinned. 
A tree similar in all respects to that shown in the picture at the left, but the fruit was thinned to six inches apart. 


yielded 11% bushels of well-colored fruit of geod size 


Peach Grower, Watch Your Step 


WY succin YOUR STEP.” This 
succinct statement seen in 
elevators, on trains and 
other places where danger lurks for 
the unwary, might well be accepted by 
peach growers at this time of heavy 
planting and generally low prices for 
agricultural products. 

The planting of commercial peach 
orchards has advanced very rapidly 
since 1920. The total number of trees 
in the important commercial districts, 
has increased approximately 100 per 
cent to date. At the same time, or- 
chard culture has taken a decided 
change for the better, so that the crop 
per tree .of the bearing orchards has 
increased. Considering average mor- 
tality of both young and bearing trees 
and only average care, a conservative 
estimate will still show an increase of 
over 50 per cent in production in the 
next few years. 

With this increase in volume of 
peaches in sight, speculation as to the 
future of the industry arises. Will or 
can this increase be absorbed? Will 
prices remain at such a level that 
profits are possible? The energies of 
both growers and scientific workers in 
the colleges of agriculture have large- 
ly been devoted to production. The 
question for the next few years will 
be, “What shall we do with what we 
have produced?” It has almost 
reached the point at which we will 
pray for our neighbors to have crop 
failure and where a bumper crop for 
the whole country will mean disaster 
for some of us. 

Growers must, because of this prob- 
able increase in production, together 
with the prevailing low prices of farm 





, By J. R. 





Cooper 


University of Arkansas ; 


products, be prepared to meet lower 
prices and more unfavorable condi- 
tions generally than have prevailed 
for the past several-years. It will be 
necessary to do one of two things— 
produce peaches at less. expense per 
acre, which is obviously impossible on 
the whole, or produce more peaches 
per unit of expense. This may seem 
like a distinction without a difference, 
but there is a difference. It is not 


practicable to attempt to grow peaches 
at a less cost per acre. Im fact, the 
cost per acre will undoubtedly in- 
crease, but the ratio of cest to value 
of the crop may be lowered through 
efficiency and intelligent management. 

It is hard to point out just where 
improvement is the most needed. The 
grower must praetice eternal vigilance 
throughout the life of the orchard to 
prevent injury to trees and reduction 











Scenes like this are rather common in the gently rolling land of central and southern 
Arkansas, where the highest quality peaches of the state are produced, Such views 


make it appear that the whole world is being pl 


ted to h 





' peting vegetation. 


This tree yielded 11% bushels of fruit of only fair color, four bushels of which were culls under two inches. Right.— 
This tree had 1980 apples removed at thinning and yet 


of stand through damage from insects 
and diseases. Better spraying will, at 
very little increase in actual expense, 
increase not only the .total crop, but 
will throw a higher percentage of fruit 
into a higher class, thus increasing 
the value in two ways. Thorough 
spraying is valuable in another way. 
Any factor which causes the leaves to 
drop prematurely, or before frost, 
renders the buds more susceptible to 
winter injury because of the tendency 
to advance during warm periods of 
the winter. Spraying will go a long 
way towards preserving a normal 
healthy foliage throughout the season. 
Moisture is another very important 
factor, and while not amenable to 
direct quantitative control, factors 
limiting the amount available at criti- 
cal periods are under our control to 
such a degree that more moisture may, 
by the right cultural practices, be 
assured during critical periods. 


Peaches Use Large Quantities of Water 


A mature peach tree will use during 
the growing season 3000 to 3500 gal- 
lons of water. In most of the peach 
districts, the greater part of our pre- 
cipitation oécurs during the early part 
of the growing season. What is used 
by the trees later on must be largely 
conserved by such thorough cultiva- 
tion as will help keep down all com- 
There is a ten- 
dency among the growers to delay 
cultivation until so late that the soil 
moisture has been badly depleted. 
Not infrequently, the ground becomes 
too dry to work until another rain. 
This early depletion of moisture re- 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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A Trip Through Mexico and 


the Southwest 


URING the past month the Editor ac- 
companied a group of agricultural 
editors on a tour through the great 
‘Southwest and old Mexico. The trip took us 
through Baton Rouge and New Orleans, La. 
In Texas, we stopped at Houston, Galveston, 
Corpus Christi, Kingsville and Brownsville. 
Stops were made in Mexico at Matamoras, 
Monterrey, El Manuel, Tampico, Celaya, Vera 
Cruz, El Hule, Mexico City, Hidalgo, San Luis 
. Potosi, Aguascalientes and Torreon. After 
again reaching Texas, we stopped at Laredo, 
Catarina, San Antonio and College Station. At 
all the places named, we made side trips in 
automobiles or cars to points of interest. 
The chief purpose of the trip was to.enable 
the members of the American Agricultural 
Editors’ Association to learn more about our 
own great Southwest by first hand contact 
and also to learn more about our sister nation 
to the south of the Rio Grande.. While we 
studied these places particularly with refer- 
ence to agriculture, we learned all we could 
of the social, economic and political con- 
ditions as well, for an agricultural editor, to 
properly fill his mission, must have as good 
an understanding as possible of such matters. 
In the American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
we have heretofore confined the articles 
rather strictly to the fruit industry. How- 
ever, the situation in Mexico is so interesting 
and so important just now, from agricul- 
tural and other standpoints, that we be- 
lieve our readers will want us to go a little 
outside the strict field of fruit growing and 
give them information about this extremely 
interesting country. Accordingly, the Editor 
will present a series of articles in the next 
few months which will describe the trip 
through Mexico and our own Southwest. 





An Unfortunate Speech 


N THE recent tour of agricultural editors 
through Mexico, our first step onto Mexi- 
can soil was made at Matamoras, which is 

just across the Rio Grande from Brownsville, 
Texas. At that place, we were entertained at 
a dinner by business men and farmers in and 


Ameri 


around Brownsville, where we had spent the 
day. 

At the close of this dinner, a speech was 
given by R. B. Creager of Brownsville. “Mr. 
Creager is Republican national committeeman 
for Texas. He is said to be quite close to 
President Coolidge; in fact, press reports 
state that he attended the breakfast confer- 
ence held at the White House recently. In 
the Brownsville district, Mr. Creager is said 
to be an informant of the administration in 
matters pertaining to Mexico. He stated in 
his speech that he had just completed a trip 
to Mexico City and many other places we were 
to visit. Possibly he made this trip to gather 
information for the administration. Mr. 
Creager is a lawyer and has headquarters at 
Brownsville. He also maintains an. office in 
Mexico City. The question arises as to 
whether he represents clients who are inter- 
ested in the Mexican land situation. 

Mr. Creager made some interesting remarks 
in his speech, but there were two. features of 
it which were very much out of place. In the 
early part of his address, he cautioned the 
editors against allowing themselves to reach 
the conclusion that the American government 
had been at fault in its dealings with Mexico. 
Toward the close of his speech, he repeated 
the statement. Both times, he used the most 
emphatic language he employed throughout 

- his address. He seemed to be quite anxious to 
drive the point home. 

_It is needless to say that the agricultural 
editors resented the statement. It was an 
insult to their intelligence. Apparently, Mr. 
Creager was unwilling to allow them to reach 
their own opinions of Mexico after a careful 
and unbiased study. Obviously, he desired to 
give them a prejudiced viewpoint in advance. 
The suggestion arose in the minds of a num- 
ber of editors as to whether the remarks of 
Mr. Creager were inspired. 

But the character of the remark itself was 
not the worst feature. Be it remembered that 
the remark was made on Mexican soil. We 
do not profess to be familiar with the facts of 
internationa] law or with the ethics of diplo- 
matic usage, but we do not see how the mak- 
ing of such a remark on Mexican soil by an 
American to a party of Americans can be 
justified: from any standpoint. We wonder 
just what would happen if a Mexican should 


come over into Brownsville and make a simi-. 


lar remark, or if.an Englishman should come 
to Chicago and speak in a similar way. Un- 
doubtedly, he would receive front page pub- 
licity in all -the big dailies, and our state 
department would make the matter a subject 
for an exchange of diplomatic notes. . 

Mr. Creager’s remark was very much out 
of place, both as to what was said and where 
it was said. The incident was unfortunate, in 
our opinion, both from the standpoint of the 
administration and of the country at large. 
It does not add to the prestige of the United 
States in foreign countries for Americans to 
be careless enough to make such remarks, and 
as we all know, American prestige.is not all 
it should be in some places. While the matter 
may seem unimportant to some, it is never 
bad policy to maintain the national prestige at 
the highest level possible. 





Agricultural Statesmanship 
Needed 


URAL AMERICA needs an agricultural 
statesmanship that will help us not only 
to solve the economic problems of pro- 


_ duction and distribution, but to create a finer 


and fairer social order throughout rural 
America. The specialists have served and 
are serving well the farmer. The chemist, 
the bacteriologist, the agronomist, the ento- 
mologist, the plant pathologist, the mechan- 
ical engineer, and their fellow specialists have 
effected a revolution in the methods and the 
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machinery of farming. The economist has 
turned his attention to the distribution of the 
products that these specialists have helped 
the farmer to create in greater mang greater 
abundance. 

The economist’s work is far from aciiietes 
It will not be completed, in my judgment, un- 
til the farmers of America, through intelligent 
co-operative organization, have met and 
matched the grand scale organization of busi- 
ness and industry with a grand scale of or- 
ganization of agriculture, until farmers as 
producers of marketable products no longer 
buy at retail and sell at wholesale, but stand 
on a par with other manufacturers in the eon- 
duct of their business. 

Unless the economist helps the farmer +o 
put agriculture on a par with other manufac- 
turing enterprises, the day will come when 
the individual farmer will have to give way 
before a generation of great landowners who 
will bring a vast organizing genius to bear on 
agriculture and Fordize the farming of 
America. 

But, beyond all these considerations, stands 
the even larger fact that agriculture is more 
than a business—it is a life. And we have, as 
yet, hardly approached the problem of creat- 
ing throughout rural America a social order 
that will enable the sons and daughters of our 
farmers to satisfy to the full their economic, 
social, intellectual, and spiritual needs with- 
cut emigrating to towns and cities. 

One of the jobs of agricultural leadership 
is to remove some of the necessity for this 
ceaseless migration of competence to the 
cities. The agricultural leadership that helps 
toward this achievement will not only serve 
American farmers as a‘class but will strike a 
blow for a sounder civilization in general. — 
Glenn Frank, president, University of Wis- 
consin. 





A Reasonable Viewpoint 


N A RECENT ISSUE, we called attention 
to the very material progress which has 
been made in the last few years in bring- 

ing about a more favorable attitude toward 
agriculture in this country on the part of bus- 
iness men, publishers and industrial interests. 
As we have stated, many of our leaders in 
business and industry have been big enough 
men to change their viewpoints from one ex- 
treme to. the other regarding agriculture. 

In this connection, it seems very much 
worth while to call attention to a etewent 
which recently appeared in the New York 
Times. We do not mean to suggest that the 
New York Times has changed its viewpoint, 
for we have not followed its editorial columns 
consistently, and we do not know what its 
viewpoint on the agricultural situation has 
been. However, no matter what its viewpoint 
has been in the past, the statement we have 
reference to is particularly significant in view 
of the fact that the Times is published in our 
great banking center, where there seems to be 
a much greater Jack of sympathy for the agri- 
cultural situation than there should be. The 
statement is as follows: 

“It is not denied, the New York Times has 
never denied, that agriculture in this country 
has suffered by our fiscal system. Tariff pro- 
tection for the farmer has been demonstrated 
to be an illusion. Prices of his staple prod- 
ucts. are fixed in world markets and not by 
customs duties levied on imports. While thus 
unable to avail himself of the government 
subsidy, which the protective tariff is in thin 
disguise, he has been compelled-to pay artifi- 
cial prices for many of the necessities of his 
occupation. That a rankling sense of injus- 
tice has in consequence been aroused in him 
is not unnatural. But he ought to see wherein 
lies his true remedy. This is not in seeking 
for himself government favoritism, but in 
striving to do away with it where it is un- 
justly enjoyed by others,” 
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OUR last article, we discussed 
[ine effects of the various cultural 

treatments upon the soil itself, that 
js, their effects on soil temperature, 
moisture, nitrification and texture. At 
this time, we shall consider the vari- 
ous systems of culture in-relation to 
e growth and yield of the trees; and 
in a future issue, the place of ferti- 
izers in the orchard program will con- 
clude the series. 


Adaptation to Needs 


That there are several methods of 
handling the orchard land in vogue is 
apparent to every observer, but in the 
fnal analysis, there are only two 
essentially different ones. One  in- 
yolves tillage or cropping of the land 
between the trees, and in the other, 
the land remains in some more or less 
permanent cover. The variations from 
these two are almost legion, and in 
some cases they merge so closely as 
to make it difficult to define them. 
Under some conditions, it makes little 
difference which one of several might 
be followed, for the natural conditions 
of soil and climate are so favorable as 
to permit of a range of choices with 
almost equal success. That sod with 
the proper use of fertilizers, legume 
sods without fertilizers, grass or sod 
mulch, tillage with cover crops, tillage 
with intercrops, and strip cultivation, 
are all used successfully with thé 
apple in various places, the writer is 
aware. But there are other fruits and 
other places for which it makes a 
good deal of difference whether a sys- 
tem of tillage or one of sod culture is 
used. Failure has frequently followed 
the use of a wrong one. It is a clear 
case of the proverbial round peg in 
the square hole. 

What orchards, for instance, do we 
see in an impoverished and dying 
condition as we travel through the 
country? As a rule, it is the ones 
standing in sod, unfertilized as well 
as unsprayed. On the other hand, 
there are large areas in which the 
winters are “open” and soil erosion is 


one of the greatest of curses. To. 


cultivate such land with the meager 
cover crop that can be grown, is 
equally as injurious as sod is in some 
other places. So we must have a 
wider horizon than our own local com- 
munity or even our state boundaries 
in passing judgment on the practices 
of our fellows. 


Grass Versus Fruit 


The growing of fruit trees in grass 
land or pastures was once the all but 
universal practice in the East. Now 
some definite system of culture is the 
tule in most commercial orchards. It 
is scarcely necessary to try to prove 
that growing trees in sod—sod neglect 
as it is sometimes called—is unprofit- 
able. Yet despite the evidence that 
can be assembled on this point, we 
still can find sod orchards that are 
successful or reasonably so. Here we 
are thinking again of orchards in hill 
sections of the country where the sod 


is poor and where mulch material is 


next to impossible to obtain. Under 





Part II—Some Common Systems of Orchard 
Culture 


By J. H. Gourley 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


is probably as simplified a procedure 
as can be followed and still avoid the 
serious results of sod grown trees. 
Two conditions are met which 
account for this partial success. One 
is the sparse growth beneath the 
trees which obviates the depressing 
effect on nitrification which occurs in 
a heavy: sed, and the other is that 
nitrogen, that key factor in orchard 
fertilization, is amply provided for in 
the chemicals that are used. How- 


such conditions, the grass growth be- 
neath the trees is usually sparse, 
especially after the trees are large 
enough to shade the ground. By mow- 
ing the weeds, poverty grass and other 
grasses that occur, and by heavy ferti- 
lization, together with a proper spray 
program, satisfactory crops are usually 
secured. Such trees are usually 
smaller and the production is more 
likely to be biennial, than when a 
better soil treatment is followed. This 
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At the left is shown a good stand of hairy vetch; on the right, a stand of purple vetch 
from California winter killed 
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Handling the Orchard Soil 


ever, nothing is done to conserve 
moisture or make the soil more reten- 


- tive of it, and in dry seasons, such as 


occurred two years ago, serious injury 
may occur. . 

We are not trying to make a case 
for sod but simply cite. what is 
actually being done in some sections. 
Now let us consider briefly the other 
side of the picture. As pointed out in 
our previous article, practically all 
investigations have shown that soil 
nitrates are at a low ebb throughout 
the growing season under blue grass, 
timothy, and other grasses. Moisture 
may or may not be a limiting factor. 
There are many orchards growing in 
sod where the land is rich in compari- 
son with those described above and 
where moisture is ample for a vigor- 
ous growth of grass. When fertilizers 
or manures are added year after year, 
this grass becomes so long and matted 
that nitrogenous fertilizers fail to 
overcome the detrimental effects of 
the grass. In such cases, it is prac- 
tically necessary to destroy or discour- 
age the grass before recovery of the 
trees can be expected. This may be 
done by plowing the entire orchard, or 
by thoroughly disking up and down 
the tree rows with a heavy tractor 
outfit, or by smothering the grass by 
mulching. So our main argument 
would be that sod is usually detri 
mental to the orchard but less so 
under some conditions than others, as 
illustrated in the two cases above 
cited. Certainly, young orchards of 
all kinds should be cultivated when 
possible, and peaches, plums and 
cherries should be continuously in 
tillage except where legume covers 
can be provided, and then less com- 
monly than the apple. 


The Mulch System of Orcharding 


The mulching of- orchards has had 
many opponents as well as strong 
adherents during the past quarter cen- 
tury. The opponents feel that it is 
little better than sod and that it in- 
volves several hazards that the or- 
chardist cannot afford to take along 
with the natural hazards of the indus- 
try. But while the debate has waged 
during all these years, the mulch men 
have continued to do business in a 
perfectly successful way, and new con- 
verts are added from time to time as 
the expense of cultivation mounts 
with the increase in labor costs. On 
the other hand, some mulched or- 
chards have been plowed or disked 
when mice injury became serious, or 
when the apple flea weevil made a 
determined stand, or for some other 
good reason. In other words, neither 
side has been shown to be wrong, and 
neither side has won a victory over 
the other. So long as either system 
can be made to work successfully if 
operated under the conditions for 
which it is adapted, why should there 
be any serious controversy? As a 
matter of fact, the mulch has a wider 
use than was first proposed for it, 
for there is probably a greater propor- 
tion of well-mulched orchards in the 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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A modern tractor at work in the orthard of ©. A. Bingham, Cleveland, Ohio 





IS a recognized fact by those who 
Pas interested in growing peaches 

that the trees remove various 
amounts of plant food from the soil 
for their growth and production of 
fruit and that eventually there will be 
an inadequate supply of some of these 
food elements unless they are restored 
to the soil in some form. 

The following table, taken from the 
book, “Peach Growing” by H. P. Gould, 
shows the approximate amounts of 
plant food taken up in one year by 
a mature bearing peach tree, and by 
an acre of 108 trees: 


Amount Amount Ratio 
taken required based 
Plant- lv one by one on one 
food. tree. acre. pound of 
Lb. Lb. nitrogen. 
Nitrogen 03 68 1.00 
Phosphoric 
Orla .osese 0.14 15 0.25 
Potash ..... 0 60 65 1.00 
TARO ..eccee 0.95 102 1.50 
Magnesia 0.30 32 0.50 


The elements iron and sulphur are 
not shown in the table, perhaps be- 
cause, although they are essential, the 
amounts taken up by-the tree are com- 
paratively small. The other three 
which make up the 10 essential ele- 
ments for plant growth are carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, which the tree 
obtains in large quantities from the 
air and water and which make up the 
largest part of the tree. 


is Usually the Limiting 


Element 


These 10 food elements are supplied 
in sufficient amounts for plant growth, 
with the exception of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash. Many experi- 
ments carried on for a number of 
years in different peach sections tend 
to show that of these three elements, 
nitrogen is the one of greatest impor- 
tance. Large quantities of phosphoric 
acid and potash are taken up by the 
tree, but there seems to be an ade- 
quate supply of these two elements in 
the soil as far as peach culture is con- 


Nitrogen 


son is a condition as greatly to 

be feared by the fruit grower 
perhaps as any of the other unfavor- 
able climatic conditions. In many 
cases, its effects are severe enough to 
damage the growing crop and also in- 
jure the fruit buds for the following 
vear. Reports of damage due to excep- 
tionally cold winter temperatures, to 
cold wet weather at blossoming time, 
or to unusually severe outbreaks of 
fungous diseases or insect enemies, are 
so common that they need no further 
mention in this paper. Upon moisture 
conditions of the soil and of the air 
depend to a large extent, during some 
seasons at least, that elusive prop- 
erty of fruit usually called “quality.” 
Protracted rains with attendant cloudy 
weather, or the other extreme, which 
often brings about drought, both have 
their effect on the product harvested. 
As these effects seem to be directly 
or indirectly de- 


joc during the growing sea- 
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Nitrogen Fertilizers in Peach Orchards 


By Chester A. Taube 


To say, however, that the 
application of fertilizers containing 
these two elements .is unnecessary 
would be making a broad statement. 


cerned. 


Beneficial results are obtained from 
them when other crops are _ inter- 
planted in the orchard before it 


reaches the bearing age, and in other 
cases cover crops have responded to 
them. ’ 

Some experiments seem to indicate 
that the trees themselves have been 
bene‘Sted by their application, but the 
results have not been nearly so notice- 
able as have resulted from the nitro- 
gen applications. In a circular issued 
by the Missouri College oi Agriculture, 


H. D. Hooker makes these statements 
regarding the use of phosphates and 
“Fo, 


potash in Missouri: ne easing 
the growth and vield of trees. no other 
fertilizer is likely to be so effective as 


some quickly available form of nitro- 
gen. So-called complete fertilizers are 
sometimes recommended for orchard 
trees on the basis that nitrogen pro- 
motes growth, that phosjhates_in- 
crease fruit production and that potash 
improves’ color. Experimental  evi- 
dence that either phosphates or potash 
have these desirable qualities or that 
they benefit fruit plants in any direct 
manner is, however, entirely’ want- 
ing.” Assuming that phosphates and 




















Top of a 15-year-old Elberta peach tree showing vigorous growth resulting from use of 
three pounds of sulphate of ammonia 


How Trees Use Water 


By A. H. Hendrickson 


University of California 


greater or less extent throughout the 
year, but is most rapid during the 
daylight hours of the growing sea- 


son. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
transpiration is essentially evapora- 
tion from leaves and _ unprotected 


parts of the plant. The source of 
the water given off by plants is 
moisture held in the soil. Water is 
brought by the extensive root system 
to the trunk, or stem and then dis- 
tributed to the leaves, where it passes 
off as water vapor. 

Transpiration was one of the earli- 
est observed natural phenomena of 
plants. It has received a great deal 
of attention by plant workers, from 
the experimental as well as the prac- 
tical points of view. One of the earli- 


est facts ascertained regarding trans- 
piration was tbat plants give off a 
great amount of water during the 
growing season. Hence, it will be 
readily understood how important this 
subject is to fruit growers in the semi- 
arid regions, where water must be 
brought to the trees by costly irriga- 
tion structures. Any knowledge which 
will help the grower to better under- 
stand the use of water by plants seems 
to be worth the seeking. 


Must Understand Structure of Leaf 


To understand how transpiration 
takes place, it is necessary to know 
something about the structure of a 
leaf. With the ordinary deciduous 
fruits, there are to be found on the 
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potash may be effective in so: 
I will disregard them at this - 
consider nitrogen separate) 
tion to peach culture. 


Nitrogen Brings Quick Res: <s 


'* and 
rela- 





The application of nitrogen 
form to the soil requires a « 
tively short time to bring abc 
able results. The foliage is 
darker and larger; the tree has , 
healthy appearance; and it is 
to the observer that the tre« 
tioning properly. Thus, the 
taken up and utilized the 
and has built from it a large, 
leaf area, the part of the tr: 
manufactures all of the food 
it for various purposes. The ; 
in causing a large leaf area to iv con 
structed has probably playcd most 
important part, and the results which 
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are obtained from then on a?« deter. 
mined more or less by the caves 
Just how the nitrogen is taken up by 
the tree may be of some importance. 

All nitrogen taken up from : soil 
by the root system of a tree must be 
in solution and in an availahi form 
known as nitrates, and an) 1trog- 
enous fertilizer applied to the gojj 
must be changed to nitrates wnless 
the fertilizer is already in tha: ‘orm. 
as is the case with nitrate ©: soda. 
This process of changing the ritrogep 
into an-available form is called n::rifi- 
“cation and is directly due i mall 
germs known as nitrifying i...: ‘eria 
These bacteria are most activ: soils 
in good physical condition, trem the 
time the soil warms up in th+ ~pring 
to late summer. 

Leaves Manufacture Focd 

The process by which the Jeaves 
manufacture food is known «: ;hoto- 
synthesis. Suffice it to say it the 
leaves obtain water and food + nts 


from the soil and carbon from the air 


in the form of carbon dioxide. ‘ These 
meet in minute green structur+- m the 
(Continued on page 24) 
under surface of the leaves thousands 
of minute openings known as siomata. 


These openings are opened and closed 
by two bean-shaped cells kn 
guard cells. Immediately inside of tl 
guard cells and connected with th 
outside air when the stomata are open, 
is a chamber. Into this chamber evap 
oration takes place from the wnpro- 
tected adjacent cells. The water vapor 
given off by these cells then i 
out of the stomatal opening : 
outside air. 

The guard cells are so cor: 
that they normally open in r+; 
to light and close with darkness 
also close in response to other s?imuli, 
as will be shown later in this ] 
On a clear summer day, the stomata 
open shortly after daylight, and the 
process of transpiration begins to go 
on rapidly. As the cells in the leaves 
lose water, more water moves in from 
the adjoining water-conducting tissue 

of the plant. I 
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pendent on water, 
it might be well 
to inquire into some 
of the questions 
which have become 
well known under 
the term “water 
relations.” 


Plants Transpire or 
Give Off Water 


It is well known 
to every student of 
elementary botany 
that plants and 
trees transpire or 
give off water. 
This transpiration 
takes place chiefly 
from the leaves, 
fruits and succu- 
lent young growth. 
It goes on to a 


See Figure 1. 





Figure 1.—Prune stomata on irrigated tree shortly after daylight. showing width of openings. Figure 2.—Prune stomata on irri- 
gated tree at 10 a. m., showing maximum openings. 
irrigated tree at 6 p. m. 
phote-micrograph shows the maximum opening shortly before noon. 
on leaves of the tree in moist soil at 6 a. m. 


After this hour th. stomata began to close. Figure 3.—Prune stomata on 
Figure 4.—Prune stomata on tree in soil havins; practically no available mois/are in root zone. 

The stomatal openings were about as wide as the openings 
(In all cases the stomata are greatly enlarged) 








er 
moves up the stem 
from the roots to 
replace the _ loss 
from the leaves. 
This description 
tells briefiy how 
the process goes on 
for a short time 
very early im the 
day, but other com- 
plications soon 
enter which make 
the process more 
intricate. than it 
would seem. The 
first complhi¢ation, 
at least as far as 
the leaves of many 
plants are cen- 
cerned, is that the 
(Concluded 
page 28) 
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- Convincing proof that the public recognizes 
= The the superior value of the products of Graham 
Brothers, Truck Division of Dodge Broth- 
ers, Inc. 
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make 3%-TON COMMERCIAL CHASSIS - - - 
more 1-TON TRUCK CHASSIS (G-BOY) - - - 
mit 1%-TON TRUCK CHASSIS - - - -.- - 
2-TON TRUCK CHASSIS - - ----- 
*Disc Wheels With Dual Rear, Optional 
Prices f. o. b. Detroit 
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Cherry Industry in Door County, Wisconsi 


HE CHERRY INDUSTRY of 

Door county dates back to 1895. 

The first cherry trees were 
planted in 1893 by A. L. Hatch, who, 
in co-partnership with E. S. Goff of 
the University of Wiseonsin Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, had purchased 
80 acres of land in Door county to be 
used in fruit growing. The main ob- 
ject of this venture was plum culture. 
After some investigation, it was as- 
sumed that the plum curculio had not 
as yet gotten across the ship canal 
which makes the northern part of 
Door county an island. This, however, 
proved not to be the case, as curculio 
were present in abundance and did 
no little damage in the following year 
that the plum venture endured. 

It was not the curculio alone, how- 
ever, that terminated the plum ven- 
ture—you all probably know the cli- 
matic conditions necessary for Euro- 
pean and Japanese varieties of plums. 
Even the climatic conditions were only 
partially the cause af. abandoning 
plum culture on any scale commer- 
cially. 


Several Varieties of Cherries Planted 


With the 16 acres of European and 
Japanese plums there were planted 
several varieties of sour cherries, in- 
cluding English Morello, Wragg, Early 
Richmond, Montmorency and several 
of the Dukes and Biggareanes. Of 
course, the Dukes and Biggareanes 
were a failure, and the Wragg and 
Morello were only partially successful. 

I came into the game in 1895 as 
manager for the Hatch, Bingham and 
Goff holdings, and in the spring of 1896 
planted three more acres of cherries 
on new pine land, fresh stumped and 
cleared of second growth pine,. poplar, 
etc. Anyone familiar with the geology 
of Door county knows the conditions 
for fruit growing which exist there. 
For those who do not know, it may 
be well to state that the western side 
of the peninsula is largely pine land, 
the eastern half hardwood. On the 
west side, the limestone crops out 
quite frequently; the eastern portion 
in many places has shallow soil and 
in many places is not as well drained 
as is the west side. It was known, of 
course, that well drained soil was 
much better suited for tree culture, 
and it was the west portion of the 
county that received the attention of 
persons interested in fruit growing. 

It was in 1895, as I stated, when 
planting began. We were interested 
in the nursery business, working hard 
to get plantings started, but it was 
uphill business. A demonstration was 
necessary and that was not yet forth- 
coming. Our salesmanship, however, 
induced several to buy trees and set 
out a few acres. In those days, the 
idea of acclimated nursery stock was 
rampant, and many feared that south- 
ern grown cherry trees would not do; 
but by showing trees planted and do- 
ing well, the suspicions of the skep- 
tical were quieted to some extent and 
some planting was done. 


Interest Became General in 1910 


But not until 1910 did interest in 
cherry growing seem to occupy the 
minds of more than a few. In the 
fall of 1909, some land changed hands 
and a corporation was formed. Forty 
acres of cherries were planted by this 
corporation in the spring of 1910. That 
same spring, about 26,000 trees were 
purchased for the planting of another 
larger tract, which later developed 
into the 600-acre orchard known for 
years as the Co-operative Orchard 
Company but now known as the 
Martin Orchards. The first corpora- 
tion was known as the Sturgeon Bay 
Orchard and Nursery Company. Be- 
ing the manager of this company, I 
furnished many thousand trees and 
supervised ‘the planting of several 
thousand acres of cherries and apples 
in Door county. 

In those days, teams of horses and 
mules did our cultivating: During the 
period from 1902 to 1914, some wonder- 
ful crops of cherries were produced— 
3500 cases from five acres, 100 trees 


By D. E. 


to the acre, 10, 11 and 12 years old. 
Six-year-old trees produced in the 
neighborhood of 50 quarts, or three 
crates. Our method of culture con- 
sisted in cultivating crops for four or 
five years after planting, plowing early 
in the spring, horse cultivating until 
about July 1, and then growing a 
weed cover crop. 


Tractor Intensified Cultivation 
Methods 


There came in gradually the idea 
of more thorough 
stirring of the soil. 
With the adtent of 
the tractor and 
heavier tools and 
the ability to get 
over more land, cul- 
tural practices. be- 
came. intensified. 
The land received 
eight or 10 cultiva- 
tions per year, and 
the humus began to 
give out. Stable 
manure. was either . 
at a premium or 
there was none to 
be ~ had. Horses 
were replaced with 
tractors. which re- 
duced ‘the farm ma- 
nure pile. 

Winter injury to 
buds began to be fe 
avident. Early Rich-. 
monds failed to 
comethrough; 
Montmorencies had 
a heavy June drop; 
low lands began ta 
be drained more 
definitely; and 
trees showed con- 
siderable root in- 
jury from year to 
year. The mistakes 
in pruning began Crate of well finished 
to show up: and 
wiring was resorted to extensively in 
many orchards to prevent the trees 
fr6ém breaking down. Sun or winter 
splitting on the southwest side of the 
tree was quite noticeable in places. 
Some orchardists beat nature to it in 
the matter of this winter checking by 
slitting the bark on the southwest 
side of the trunk where nature would 
put the crack if she did put it any- 
where on that tree, and painting the 
slit with white lead. 


Cultivation Reduced Humus Supply 


Now, as I have said, the supply of 
humus got low as cultivation became 
more intensive. Winter injury to buds 
Was more frequent—and all the rest 
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of the sad story. But right at this 
time commercial fertilizers came into 
general use, in the forms of sulphate 
of ammonia and nitrate of soda ap- 
plied at the rate of two and one-half to 
five pounds per tree to trees 12 to 14 
years of age. 

Winter injury continued, and bud in- 
vestigations were numerous. Some 
theories have been advanced and in- 
vestigations carried on with reference 
to relative tree growth and bud injury. 
Top pruning hds been carried on with 
varying degrees of 
severity with con- 
tinued cultivation, 
fall cultivation, 
deep culture and 
shallow culture; 
but bud injury 
seems to be. about 
the same. Eleva- 
tion has been found 
to be of some con- 
sequence, but what 
is the solution? 


Do Trees Need 
Constant Culture? 


The theory has 
been advanced that 
cherry trees need 
constant yearly 
culture more than 
other fruit trees. 
Do they? If so, 
how can we supply 
humus and plant 
food? With com- 
mercial fertilizers 
and cover crops, 
some say. Can we 
supply sufficient 
humus “for any or- 
chard and  culti- 
vate every year? 
I am inclined to 
think we cannot. 
Isn’t there. danger 
Montmorency cherries of too deep culti- 

vation too late? I 
think there is. It seems to me there 
is danger of distributing feeding roots 
with heavy tractor-drawn harrows set 
too deep. Early cultivation can, of 
course, be deeper than later cultiva- 
tions in the average season. 

Some orchardists, I fear, in the use 
of cover crops and soiling crops, look 
only at the growth above ground, espe- 
cially of the legumes. For several 
years, the clovers have had the atten- 
tion of some of the orchardists in 
Door county. Some who are strong ad- 
vocates of Hubam clover ag a cover 
crop, think that fills the bill. It is 
better than pigweed perhaps, but after 
several years’ experience, I feel that 
it is very much over-estimated. White 














Picking scene in the cherry orchards of the author 
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blossom sweet clover has it beat 
mile or more. 
What Is the Solution 


What is the solution to this cher 
culture problem? Do cherries nes 
yearly cultivation? -Must we Cultiva 
cherries and get the aeration a 
looseness of the soil with that meth, 
or can we stop cultivation one Se 
son, grow one or two Cuttings of SWee 
clover and keep the trees in exceljey 
condition? I am sure of one thing 
We had excellent foliage and groy 
this year after no cultivation ing , 
good crop of sweet clover last Seasoy 
And the reason was one of the dries 
seasons Door county has had in th, 
31 years I have been there. 

It will take several years yet, 
course, to prove the theory, Unleg 
someone here has had a few mop 
years of experience. What wil] 
answer be? 


Vegetative Matter Is Important 


It seems to me the answer is mop 
vegetable matter in the soil with mor 
shade on the ground during the groy 
ing season, not entirely for the benef 
of the tree, but to conserve humyg 
and keep the supply normal. So Many 
times in our country and as I have 
driven over different roads, I haye 
noticed orchards as Clean as a gar. 
den. .I have wondered if the condi. 
tion came about from years of ¢. 
perience or from a desire to be, in the 
eyes of the tourist, the most thrifty 

- farmer in that neighborhood. This | 
know, enters the minds of many or. 
chadists, for, as I drive along the 
roads, I notice fine growing trees with 
the body entering nice clean dirt, and 
not a weed to be seen. But by a little 
closer observation, you would often 
find that this method extended only 
to the third row back, and if you were 
to stop and explore a little, you wouli 
find on the back edges of many such 
dressed-up orchards a few brush piles, 
sod in a three to six-foot circle around 
the trees, and less evidence of cultiva. 
tion. Has anyone noticed any particu. 
lar difference in the yield or size of 
the fruit? 

Now, I am_not condemning the 
dress-up part of fruit farming, nor am 
I favoring slack, shiftless methods. 
Many times I have heard tourists say, 
“There is a good farmer, see how 
clean his orchard is.” They will not 
make such a statement about my or 
chard, however. 

Is this method best for the orchard? 
I have 160 acres of orchard that never 
had a forkful of stable manure since 
it was planted, and 120 acres of this 
160 never had a forkful of manure 
and never has had more than two or 
three years of real clean culture; but 
it has been cultivated 10 out of li 
years early in the spring, and five or 
six crops of clover, mostly sweet 
clover, have been left on the land. 


Use Deep Culture Early if At All 


I feel that if-deep culture is wanted 
at all, it should be practiced very early 
before growth starts, and if continued 
culture is practiced, it should be much 
shallower than the first, and then con 
tinue shallow. Under this method, we 
have produced an annual growth of 12 
to 14 inches and fruit of very good size 
and color, with about the same pre 
duction during the last four years. 

We found nothing that would put 
the color and size in the foliage until 
we began using -sweet clover and put 
into the soil an abundance of humus. 
Forget you are on a public highway, 
cast your eye more towards the color 
and size of the foliage on the tree, 
rather than toward what is growilg 
under the tree. Keep plenty of humus 
in the soil for three or four years and 
note results. Know when to stop feed 
ing and when and how to feed. 


Humus Improved Soil 


Soil full of humus, will remain soft 
and friable after heavy rains. °» soils 
void of humus, the grains run 1 «sther 
when it rains and the soil ba’«s and 


(Conclided on page 3( 
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. Ringing Loafer Apple 
Trees 
By C.L. Burkholder,Purdue University 


HE OLDEST literature on the sub- 
Tyect of apple growing discusses 
methods of pruning which were sup- 

sed to make the trees more fruitful. 
Some of our present commercial varie- 
ties of fruit, such as the Black Twig, 
Northern Spy and Baldwin, are very 
slow to come into bearing. Any prac- 
tice which would hasten the fruitful 
period of such yarieties or any others 
with that tendency would be wel- 
comed. 

For the past several years, the Ohio 
Experiment Station has been experi- 
menting with girdling in a young 
Baldwin orchard, and so far the re- 
sults have indicated a much increased 
yield with little injury to any of the 
t The trees worked on were 


trees. v 
about 10 years old and were in a 
yigorous, unfruitful condition. About 


one-third of the main scaffold branches 
on each tree were girdled three or 
four weeks after bloom. A strip of 
park one-quarter inch wide was re- 
moved completely around the limb 
near the crotch, and the wound was 
immediately covered with tire tape or 
waxed strips of cloth. 

The ringed limbs averaged better 
than one bushel of fruit apiece, while 
the unringed portions of the tree pro- 
duced neither blossoms nor fruit. It 
is important to cover the ringed areas 
as soon as the work is done and to 
see to it that the tape or cloth does 
not push down against the bottom of 
the cut. It is also best to ring not 
more than half the scaffold limbs of 
each tree any one season. This work 
is still in the experimental stage, but 
the method is well worth trying in a 
small way by any grower having this 
type of trees in his orchard. 





Orchard Cultivation 


HE ORCHARD, the same as any 

other crop, requires cultivation, 
particularly during the spring. The 
young orchard especially should be 
given careful and thorough cultivation. 
In orchards planted on steep hilisides, 
cultivation is not possible or advisable, 
due to the tendency of the soil to wash, 
but in all other cases some cultivation 
is recommended. : 

Cultivation serves the purpose of 
conserving moisture and keeping down 
weeds, so the number of cultivations 
will depend upon the amount of mois- 
ture and weed growth. If a cover crop 
is to follow cultivation, two or three 
cultivations will be sufficient, begin- 
ning as soon as the soil becomes work- 
able in the spring. 

Deep plowing in an orchard is not 
advisable, especially in older orchards, 
because of the danger of injury to the 
roots. Any method that will break 
the crust and form a dust mulch is 
satisfactory. This mulch is necessary 
for the conservation of moisture. 

Either a disk or spring-tooth harrow 
will do very good work in keeping a 
mulch and keeping down the weeds. 

Besides conserving moisture and 
keeping down weeds, cultivation tends 
to break up the harbors of mice, add 
plant food to the soil, and make more 
_— the plant food already in the 
soil, ’ 

The young orchard should be kept 
clean cultivated the first part of the 
season and a cover crop sown later 
on. This cover crop, on being turned 
under, will add organic matter and 
Plant food to the soil and assist in 
obtaining good growth. Strong. growth 
in the young tree is very essential — 
Virginia Extension Division News. 





Extension Circular on 
Strawberry Culture 


§ TRAWBERRIES may be grown on 

any soil suitable for ordinary farm 
crops, but most varieties do better on 

t sandy or gravelly loams than on 
Clay soils, according to C. Woolsey, ex- 
tension horticulturist, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Arkansas. Wool- 
sey points. out in Extension Circular 
104 on “Strawberry Culture” that new 
lands produce good yields because of 
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So much has been said and written about 
the standards of accuracy to which the 
Greater Oakland Six is built that “Oakland 
super-precision” has become almost an every- 


day phrase. 


Owners, in discussing the car’s flashing 
acceleration amd buoyant smoothness... 
mechanics, when explaining the why of its 
infrequent repairs and adjustments— 


—and even women, when exclaiming over 
Oakland’s steadiness and steering ease— 
‘sooner or later use the words “super-precis- 
ion,” or others very similar. But we wonder, 
sometimes, if the users of that 
phrase really appreciate its pro- 
found significance. Do they know 
that in the manufacture of the 
the Oakland engine alone, eigh- 
teen operations are held to limits of 


five ten-thousandths of an inch? That thirty- 
three additional operationscannot vary more 
than three ten-thousandths of an inch? And 
that three ten-thousandths of an inch is one 


thirtieth the thickness of an average human 


hair? 


SEDAN 


1095 


will! 


Yet, after all, what if they do not know it? 
What if they do not even care that Oakland 
has invested millions for laboratories and 
equipmentto make such accuracy possible for 
the first time in a car of Oakland’s price? 


Allthey areconcerned with is results ... the 
resultof precision construction, which is long 
lifeand flawless operation ...the re- 
sult of rigidly controlled quality, 
which is lasting owners satisfaction 
... the result of enduring value, 
which is Oakland’s enduring good 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. The New and Finer Pontiac Six, $775 to $975. Pontiac 
Six Commercial Cars, $585 to $770. All prices at factory. Delivered prices include 
minimum handling charges. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS «YY “<\) WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 





the abundant supply of organic matter. 

“Crops planted on old soils usually 
cost a little more the first year, but 
with proper fertilization and good cul- 
tivation should make good yields. A 
light’ sandy soil with a southern ex- 
posure will retard the early fruit, 
while a heavy, moist soil with a north- 
ern exposure will retard the early 
spring-growth and produce later fruit. 
Low lands should never be planted to 
strawberries as they are more liable 
to frost injury than on higher places 
with good air drainage.” 

This circular has just been revised 
and includes information on prepara- 
tion of the soil, fertilizers, planting 
and training, cultivation, mulching, 
harvesting, and varieties. It may be 





had free by writing the Extension 


Service, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Little Rock. 





Subtropical School of 
Agriculture 


For THE benefit of high school 
teachers in agriculture and students 
in colleges of agriculture, the College 
of Agriculture of the University of 
California will again conduct a sum- 
mer school in subtropical ‘horticulture 
this year. The school will*be con- 
ducted at the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion at Riverside, which is in one of 


the leading citrus sections of Cali- - 


fornia. The course will continue for 
six weeks, or between June 25 and 
August 6. 


The course is designed primarily for 
students who desire to take the course 
for credit. However, it is also open 
to students and fruit growers of other 
states who will pay the usual auditor’s 
fee. 

A strong teaching staff will give the 
courses. Special lectures will be given 
upon all the phases of subtropical fruit 
problems. . Four different courses wiil 
be given, as follows: (1) The Citrus 
Fruits; (2) Subtropical Fruits of 
Lesser Importance in California; (3) 
Diseases Affecting the Subtropical 
Fruit; and (4) Insects Affecting Sub- 
tropical Fruits. 

Those who desire more detailed in- 
formation can obtain the same by writ- 
ing the College of Agriculture, Berk- 
eley, Calif. 
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sparks—instantly! 


EYEREADY Columbia 


Dry Batteries 







_ cranking to get going. 
Bang! goes the engine 
on the first turn-over. 


Reliable battery igni- 


tioncutscornersonthe National Carbon Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


first cost and on the up- 
keep of farm engines. 


Ignition repairs and Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 


EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries : 


they last longer 


hot, vigorous sparks to 
the engine for a quick Hot Shots in their 
start and a steady run. 
They supply the same 
sure-fire ignition atany matter how heavy the 
speed. No continued 


engine keeps on work- 
ing until the job’s done. 


renewals are few and 
far between if you use 
Eveready Columbia 


shoot 


water-proof steel cases. 
Install them, and no 


rain or how wet your 
engine or battery is, 
starting is easy and the 







Unit of 





Poor Apple Varieties Should 
Be Topworked 


ECAUSE of the advisability of re- 
ducing the number of varieties of 
apples grown in New Jersey, growers 
will find it to their advantage to top- 
graft worthless varieties to desirable 


. kinds, says the Department of Pom- 


ology at the New Jersey College of 
Agriculture. 

Numerous. odd and_ unprofitable 
sorts are grown in the state, many of 
which should be removed entirely, 


while others could be profitably top-, 


worked to standard varieties which 
are well adapted for market produc- 
tion. 

Topworking may be done success- 
fully on trees less than 25 years old, 
provided the following precautions are 
observed: the trees should be: healthy 
and not headed too high; the scaffold 
limbs should be suitably located so 
that a desirable shape will result after 
grafting; scions should be taken from 
well-matured terminal shoots or water 
sprouts. 

With trees that are not more than 
five or six years old, all the new grafts 
may be inserted at one time. How- 
ever, with older trees it is often 
preferable to spend two or three years 
cutting away only part of the leaf 
bearing surface at one time and there- 
by insuring proper development of the 
grafts and the rest of the tree. 


Copies of Circular 158, which de- 
scribes: the various methods of top- 
grafting, may be had by addressing 
the Mailing Clerk, New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J. : 





Japanese Beetle Quaran- 


tine Regulations Revised 


EVISED regulations under’ the 

Japanese beetle quarantine be- 
came effective April 1. No change was 
made in the quarantine law. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the revision was to in- 
clude in the regulations supplemental 
regulations which have heretofore 
been included in an appendix. . The 
revised form should eliminate some 
of the difficulty and confusion which 
have been experienced. 

The articles which are restricted in 
interstate movement by the quarantine 
are as follows: (1) farm, garden and 
orchard products of all kinds; (2) 
grain and-forage crops of all kinds; 
(3) nursery, ornamental and green- 
house stocks, and all other plants; and 
(4) sand, soil, earth, peat, compost 
and manure. : 

Persons interested in the shipment 
of any of these articles should make 
careful study of the restrictions before 
shipping the same. 

The quarantine applies-to all of New 
Jersey and portions of New York, Con- 
necticut, Delaware and Pennsylvania. | 


..7 
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Raspberry Mosaic 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER Maca- 
ZINE: Raspberry growing is new to me, 
and I would like to know what mosaic 
looks like and what it does to the plants. 
I understand it is found mostly in red 
raspberry fields. Your advice will be ap- 
preciated.—H. J. K., Indiana. 

NSWER: Raspberry mosaic is 

somewhat -difficult to describe. It 
attacks the stems and leaves, al- 
though it is most evident on the 
leaves. The leaflets develop dark 
green, irregular raised patches which 
give the leaflets a mottled appearance. 
The leaflets remind one somewhat of 
a melon leaf attacked by aphids. The 
leaflets are usually smaller and the 
plants are smaller in general when 
the mosaic is present. The stems are 
inclined to be short and thin. The 
plants in general present a weakened 
and dwarfed appearance. Mosaic at- 
tacks both red and black raspberries. 

I suggest that you read the article 
on page seven of our February issue. 
This will give you a more detailed 
description. -If. you want to see a 
good picture of raspberry mosaic, 
send to the Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Urbana, fll., for a 
-copy of Circular 305. 


Killing Wild Onions 


Editor, AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE: In your April issue, you state that 
poison ivy can be killed by spraying it 
with arsenite of soda. Can wild onions be 
killed in the same manner? If not, how 
can a farm be relieved of this pest ?—W. 
A. P., Kentucky. 


NSWER: Unfortunately arsenite 

of soda cannot be used for killing 
wild onions under general farm con- 
ditions. This material is quite poi- 
sonous, and it would destroy all other 
vegetation as well as the wild onions 
and would interfere with the growth 
of plants in general on the soil for 
some time. 

The Department of Agriculture 
recommends plowing uninfested land 
deeply, late in the fall when the tops 
are a foot or more high. .Take care 
to turn the tops under thoroughly. 
The following spring plant a 
cultivated crop. Corn in cheek rows 
is probably best. Keep down all growth 
of the onions. If any of the onions 
are left the following fall, repeat the 
treatment. Plowing in the late fall 
catches the onions when most of the 
strength is in the tops, and under 
such conditions the weed is more 
readily killed than at any other time, 
provided the plowing is followed by 
clean cultivation and the planting of 
a cultivated crop. 

Experiments in Indiana _ indicate 
that wild onions can be destroyed by 
spraying with orchard heating oil. 
The plants should be sprayed in the 
tender leaf stage and before they be- 
gin to form heads. In southern In- 
diana, the best time under normal 
conditions is between April-15 and 
May 1. Spraying at a later time when 
the plants are heading out is- prac- 
tically useless. Spray thoroughly so 
as to cover all the plants. About 75 
gallons of oil are required to the acre. 
The oil will kill other plants as well 
as the onions. Do not disturb the 
field until the bulbs are thoroughly 
rotted after spraying. This may re 
quire two or three weeks. After that 
time the ground can be broken and 
planted to corn or some: other late 
crop. The best results from spraying 
with heating oil are obtained when 
the onions are thoroughly plowed 
under the fall before the spraying is 
done. 





The Buffalo Tree Hopper 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE: I am trying-to eradicate the Buffalo 
tree hopper, and I should appreciate it if 
you will tell me what green manuring 
crop I can plant which the nymphs of the 
tree hopper will not feed on. How about 
buckwheat or Barley?—R. L. S., Connecti- 


cut . 
ANSWER: I regret to advise that I 
have found no information in my 





files which will fully answer your 
question. 


The injury by Buffalo tree hopperg 
is done, of course, by the adults, which 
make slits in the bark of twigs in late 
summer and fall and lay their eggs 
therein. The twigs and branches are 
thus weakened and some of them die. 

In the spring of the year, the 
nymphs which hatch from the eggs 
live on grasses or weeds near the 
affected trees. No method has beep 
devised for controlling this insect by 
.spraying. The principal method of 
control consists in keeping the or. 
chard clean cultivated during the 
spring and early summer months. 
Also, the boarders around the orcharg 
should be burned over or cultivateg 
in June. Such treatment will destroy 
a large percentage of the nymphs. 

Continued cultivation, however, jg 
inadvisable in any orchard. It seems 
to me that if you keep the orchard 
clean cultivated until July and thep 
sow a cover crop, you will be able 
to keep this insect in’ check and stil] 
maintain a sufficient amount of or. 
ganic matter in the soil. 

I do not have any information as to 
cover crops which the tree hoppers 
will not feed on, provided there are 

, Such. 

Epitor’s Nore: If any reader has 
learned of any cover crops upon which 
the nymphs of the Buffalo tree hopper wil! 


not feed, we shall be pleased to know of 
the same. . 





Says Bees Do Not Damage 
Sound Fruit 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER Maca- 
ZINE: My attention has been called to an 
article by Oscar H. Roesner in your March 
issue entitled, “Too Many Busy Bees.” 
The author states that fruit in certain 
foothill sections of California has been 
damaged by bees due to a shortage of 
other food. 

The author could not have been fully 
informed on bees or he would not have 
made such a statement. This proposition 
has been tested out in the courts and the 
bees have been exonerated in every ‘case. 

It is admitted that bees will work on 
over-ripe fruits when the skin has bursted, 
exposing the juices. They will likewise 
work on fruit that has been injured by 
birds or insects, Bees have no cutting 
jaws, as is shown by the microscope. 
Sound fruit can be put into any strong 
colony in a starving condition, and the 
bees will actually starve to death, because 
it is physically impossible for them to cut 
through the skin of the fruit. But if a 
puncture is made through the skin, the 
bees will suck out the juices, and the fruit 
will shrivel. 

Our contention is that bees never injure 
sound or marketable fruit. Fruit that is 
over-ripe or which has been injured 
through picking or handling will be at- 
tacked, but such fruit would spoil in a 
short time. Any damage that the bees 
might do in such cases may be considered 
negligible. As to whether there may be 
too many bees for the blossoms, in most 
cases there are too few to do the work of 
pollination properly. If the legislature of 
California should pass a law such as in- 
dicated by Mr. Roesner, it would be a 
case of “killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg.” 

The AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MAGAZINE 
has always been a warm friend of the 
bees, and we cannot believe that you will 
allow the statements of Mr. Roesner to go 
unchallenged.—E. R. Root, Editor, Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, Medinah, Ohio. 


NSWER: We appreciate your 

kindness in writing us regarding 
the article by Mr. Roesner. I am sure 
that fruit growers in general will be 
interested in your viewpoint on this 
question. 





Killing Ivy in a State Park 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GRowER Maca- 
YINE:- We have a state park in which 
poison ivy is a problem. We have been 
fgpring on using goats to kill it. The trou- 
ble is that the goats will kill other vege- 
tation as well. 

Does the arsenite of soda which you 
mentioned in the April issue kill other 
grass and bs as well? I shall be 
pleased to have your advice on the matter. 
—R. P. W., Pennsylvania. : 
ANSWER: You cannot use arsenite 

of soda- for killing poison ivy in 
a park, for it would kill grass and 
shrubs as well as the ivy, and it 
would prevent the growth of other 
plants on the soil for some time. 

I believe you can destroy the ivy 
by spraying it repeatedly with salt 
solution containing three“ pounds of 
salt to a gallon of water. I suggest 
that you use a fine nozzle and spray 


. 
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tree may have had black root rot. 
Trees infected with this disease often 
behave in the manner you describe. 
The best thing to do is to remove 
infected trees, root and all. The 
ground should be cultivated for sev- 
eral years before replanting. In the 
meantime, occasional deep digging of 
the ground where the tree stood and 


exposure of the ground to the sun [ 


will do much to rid the ground of the 
disease. 

The disease also lives on dead 
forest tree stumps, as well as fruit 
trees, Therefore, it is advisable to re- 
move and burn all dead stumps in the 
vicinity of the orchard. 


Says Jujube Will Stand 
Zero Weather 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit Grower Mac- 
auxe: In the April issue, I noticed 
a letter from Mr. Lanham in which he 
stated that he doubts if the jujube 
will grow where the temperature falls 





below zero. 
We have had plants of the jujube 
growing on the station grounds 


at Lincoln for six Or eight years. 
These seem perfectly hardy, and for 
the last few years they have been pro- 
ducing fruit almost every year. There 
are two or three varieties among the 
trees we have, but we do not know 
the exact variety names. 

It occurred to me this information 
might be of interest to your readers in 
view of the publicity which the jujube 
has been receiving.—C. €. Wiggans, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 





Culture of Dewberries 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit Grower MAca- 
ZINE: Can you give me any information 
about the culture of dewberries? Iplanted 
some Lucretia plants last spring byt .do 
not know much about them, 


Also, is it advisable to set young plants |. 


from red raspberries that have some cane 
maggots in them?—G. S., Michigan. : 


NSWER: With reference to the 

culture of dewberries, I suggest 
that you send to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 728. This 
will give you a much fuller discussion 
of the subject than I could give you in 
a letter. 

It would not be advisable, in my 
opinion, to use young raspberry plants 
from a patch in which the canes are 
infested with maggots. 





Propagation of Spruce 


erlltor, AMERICAN Frourr Grower Maca- 
ani T have some Kostor’s blue spruce 
pe ) Badan’ to bud or graft cuttings onto 
— on spruce. Can you tell me how 
0 it?—R. E. A., New hire. 
ANSWer: You ean readily graft 
e blue spruce onto young seed- 
= 8 of Norway spruce by using ve- 
8 ag — doing the work un- 
n the winter. The grafts 
should be inserted near the base. 
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A Quality Six with a 
at the Price 


~ Before you buy any car at less than $1000 
glance over and into this Nash Light Six 
Sedan. And be sure to drive it! . 


It is a Six, not'a Four, and a Six with 7-bear- 
ings, the world’s smoothest type. And most 
aggressive, as well. Watch this Nash step 
ahead when you step on the accelerator. 


This®car has the finest type of 4-wheel 
brakes in all the world. Front wheel brakes 
internal expanding—rear wheel brakes ex- 
ternal contracting—fwo-way action for greater 
efficiency and safety. 


And nowhere else will ‘such alow price buy 


Picturing the Light Six Sedan 


Big 7-Bearing Motor 
of a Four 


so much quality in finish and fittings. There 
are Double Beam Headlights; Air cleaner; 
Oil filter; GaSoline filter; Alemite High 
Pressure Chassis lubrication; Automatic 
windshield wiper; Rear vision mirror; and 


5 Budd Michelin Steel Disc Wheels. 


Instruments, including a gasoline gauge, 
are grouped in an attractive panel on the 
dash. All these are features you need for 
safety, comfort and satisfactory performance. 


You always will be proud of your good 
judgment—your satisfaction will never end 
— when you buy a Nash! (5659) 








You can also start blue spruce from 
cuttings of green wood taken in the 
late summer. The cuttings should be 
bedded in clean sand and will need 
to be shaded for about a year. A 
long time and careful attention are 
required to get these cuttings prop- 
erly started. Shading is necessary 
and careful attention to watering and 
temperature is important. 


Credit Due to Dr. Denny 


Editor, Amertcan Fruir Grower 
Macazine: Your March issue states 
that ethylene gas for ripening fruit was 
developed by Dr. R. B. Harvey of-the 
University of Minnesota. The first rec- 
ord’ of work on oranges and grape- 
fruit was carried out by Dr. F. E. 
Denny, formerly of. the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry located at Los 
Angeles. His mention of the work was 








made in the California Citrograph ot 


March, 1923. The patent covering the 
process is No. 1,475,938, under date of 
December 4, 1923. The experimental 
details were also published in the 
Journal of Agricultural Research. 

I do not desire to detract from the 
work Dr. Harvey is doing with ethyl- 
ene, but it seems te me appropriate 
that Dr. Denny should receive the 
credit that is due him for. originating 
the process. May I request you.to pub- 
lish this information?—EZ. M. Chace, 
United States Bureau of Chemistry, 
Los Angeles. 





Limestone for Fruit Trees 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruir GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE: Please advise me whether or-not 
lime is necessary for the most successful 
growth of fruit trees. Will an orchard 
grow satisfactorily in a sour soil?—W. C. 

° 0. 

NSWER: Most fruit trees will 
grow satisfactorily on acid soils. 


The peach appears to be directly bene- 
fited by applications of limestone, It 
is the only fruit, so far as I know, 
which appears to be directly benefited 
by limestone. 

Practically all fruits, however, can 
be indirectly benefited by applications 
of limestone, especially on soils which 
are quite sour. Soils which are too 
sour will not grow leguminous cover 
crops. Unless large quantities of ni- 
trogenous fertilizers are used in such 
cases, the trees will be unable to se- 
cure a sufficient nitrogen supply. On 
sour soils, it is a good thing to apply 
sufficient limestone to enable the le 
gumes to grow. The legumes can then 
extract nitrogen from the air. 

I think, therefore, that it will be 
advisable for you to apply sufficient 


‘limestone to put the soil in condition 


for growing legumes. It is probably 
not necessary to apply sufficient lime- 
stone to entirely correct the acidity. 
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Communication 
for a Growing Nation 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue first telephone call 
was made from one room 
to-another in the same 
building. The first advance 
in telephony made possible 
conversations from one point 
to another in the same town 
or community. The dream of 
the founders of the Bell Tele- 
phone System, however, was 
that through it, all the sepa- 
rate communities might some 
day be interconnected to form 
a nation-wide community, 
Such a community for speech 
by telephone has now become 
a reality, and the year-by-year 
growth in the number of long 
distance telephone calls shows 
how rapidly it is developing. 
This super-neighborhood, ex- 


tending from town to town and 





state to state, has grown 
as the means of com- 
munication have been 
provided to serve its business 
and social needs. 

This growth is strikingly 
shown by the extension of long 
distance telephone facilities. In 
1925, for additions to the long 
distance telephone lines, there 
was expended $37,000,000. 
In 1926, $61,000,060. During 
1927 and the three follow- 
ing years, extensions are 
planned on a still greater scale, 
including each year about two 
thousand miles of long distance 
cable. These millions will be 
expertded on long distance tele- 
phone lines tomeet thenation’s 
growth and their use will help 
to further growth. 





Alt THE annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the Wenat- 
chee District Co-operative Association, 
held in March, trustees were seated 
and new officers were elected for the 
coming year as follows: Levi M. 
Tigner, Cashmere, president; U. G. 
Pogue, Wenatchee, vice-president, and 
M. Rumohr, Leavenworth, secretary. 

The other officers and heads of de- 
partments will remain the same as last 
year. They are as follows: F.C. Lam- 
bert, treasurer; A. J. Moller, auditor; 
C. W. White, general manager (in 
charge of sales); J. H. Auvil, man- 
ager credit and purchase department; 
J. L. Robertson, Jr., traffic manager; 
F. E. DeSellem, chief inspector, and 
S. B. Carnine, manager eastern dis- 
trict sales office. 

In a recent ballot conducted among 
members, the association voted, by al- 
most eight to one, to adopt an amend- 
ment to the by-laws, enabling local 
groups to operate under a local pool- 
ing plan during the 1927 season. 
Under the new amendment, those 
locais who desire to follow a local 
pooling plan, may do so, provided that 
on the first or second day of July of 
each year the members of the local 
vote to adopt a local pooling plan, as 
distinguished from the central pool. 

The locals which do not adopt a 
local pooling plan will continue to 
operate under a central or district 
pool, as formerly. 


The board of trustees, at the March 
meeting, passed a resolution giving its 
approval in advance to the formation 
of a local pool at any local: shipping 
point by any existing local association 
= by any which may be formed here- 
after. 





"THE CALIFORNIA Fruit Exchange, 
whose headquarters are at Sacra- 
mento, handled supplies to the value 
of $2,069,361 in 1926. Purchases con- 
sisted of 1325 cars of lumber products, 
40 cars of baskets, 53 cars of paper 
and nails, 177 cars of grape kegs, and 
packing and general merchahdise and 
spray material to the value of $100,000. 

The lumber department, established 
in 1919, has now operated successfully 
for seven years and has returned net 
earnings of $809,192. The manage- 
ment believes that the lumber depart- 
ment has helped stabilize the shook in- 
dustry and has forced operators to 
recognize a legitimate profit. It is con- 
sidered a safety valve for the ex- 
change. Logging by means of trucks 
has been discontinued during the past 
year, and a railroad has been built for 
the purpose. 





Desperado—Hands_ up! If 
move, you’re dead. 

Professor—But sir, your English is 
abominable. If I were to move, it 
would be a sure sign that 1 was 
alive.—Stevens Stone Miil. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the and towns in the United States and 
third summer session of the Amer- Canada and in foreign markets. For- 
ican Institute of Co-operation, to be ty-one per cent of the cars shipped 
held in co-operation with Northwest- were sold at private sale and 59 per 
érn University School of Commerce, cent in 11 auction markets. A satis. 
Chicago, June 20 to July 16. factory foreign trade was developed 
Arrangements have been made with in South America and Cuba, and some 
more than 130 authorities on the vari- sales were made in Manila, Singapore 
ous phases of co-operation in all parts and Honolulu. Gross delivered sales 
of America and Europe to give special value of this fruit was approximately 
lectures at the coming session. Econ- $17,300,000. 
omists of the United States Depart- Operating expenses for the year 
ment of Agriculture contributed to the were one per cent higher than in pre. 
programs of the two preceding ses- vious years, due to extension of the 
sions of the institute and are included sales department and creation of the 
among the speakers for the coming office of special eastern representative 
session. - and to increased expenses in the lum- 
Several special features have been ber department. However, the ex- 
prepared. These include a joint meet- change reports that it distributed 
ing of the national association of at- $600,000 in refunds to growers during 
torneys of co-operative associationsand the year. The “withholdings repay- 
‘the association of co-operative ac- able” account amounts to $1,750,000, 
countants. for distribution during the next five 
In addition to the regular lecture years. 
program extending over four weeks, Grapes, cherries, apricots, persim- 
five courses, open to advanced college mons, pomegranates, peaches, pears, 
students, are offered... Arrangements plums, prunes and quinces are among 
have been made whereby Northwestern the fruits handled, and much attention 
University will give credit to students is given to production and handling 
completing this work. methods and to desirable types of 
These special courses are: terminal packages for each class of fruit. 
market functions and the co-operative Scientific information is presented 
association, the organization and mem- to the growers through The Blue 


erative associations, price objective of lar mailing list of 7000 in 1926. The 
co-operative organizations, problems of magazine was distributed throughout 
co-operative dairy marketing, and co- the United States and wase instru- 
operative management problems. These mental in acquainting people with the 
courses will be in charge of professors organization and its products. 

and economists prominent in the co- 
operative movement. 

The first course will deal with the ‘THE SALE CREEK Strawberry 
methods of handling, storing and sell- Growers’ Association of Sale Creek, 
ing farm products in terminal mar- Tenn., shipped 41 cars containing 16,- 
kets, with special reference to Chicago. 874 crates of strawberries in 1926. The 
The course-on California co-operatives berries were sold f. o. b. shipping 
will be given by an economist.who has point according to standard United 
been making a special study of these States grades, with shipping point in- 
organizations for five years. ~ Under spection. The product brought a gross 
the general subject of price objective, return to the association of $63,764 and 
an examination will be made of the a net return to the growers of $62,272, 
price theories of various co-operative or an average net return of $3.5214 
leaders and executives. At the same per crate. The average gross expense 
time, consideration will be given was 22% cents per crate. 

to the purposes animating the forma- Only two varieties of berries are 
tion of associations and the determina- grown by the members, the Aroma and 
tion of their form and general plan of the Klondike. The No. 1 berries are 
operation. In the course of co-opera- designated as “Signal Mountain Aro- 
tive management, attentiom will be mas” or “Signal Mountain Klondikes,” 
given to typical problems of practical as the case may be. Other crates are 
management as handled by present- not labeled: The association has 173 
day co-operative organizations. members, and these had 300 acres of 
strawberries last year. 











GaPeENTS by the Illinois Fruit 

Exchange, Centralia; Ill., in the § OMETHING entirely new to the 
1926 season, were equal to 709 car- Northwest in co-operative market- 
loads. A total of 372,358 packages ing arrangements is that made by the 
were handled, including crates, flats, Blue Mountain Prune Growers’ Asso- 
bushels and barrels. This was more ciation of the Walla Walla-Milton-Free- 
than twice the volume of the business water district in Washington and 
of the preceding year. The principal Oregon with the Walla Walla Traffic 
products handled were strawberries, Association, a well-established group 
apples, tomatoes, peaches, pears and of nine. shippers, under which the 
vegetables. Shipments were made to fresh -prunes bound by the agree- 
124 cities in 26 states and in Canada. ment will be sold only through traffic 
Approximately 22 per cent of the ship- association members, and the latter 
ments went to points in Illinois, 11 per will guarantee growers their first cost, 
cent to Michigan points, nine per cent including picking, packing, selling and 
to Missouri points, and eight per cent freight charges set tentatively at $15 
to Ohio points. per ton. Nine directors of the grow- 
At the sixth annual meeting, held ers’ organization will be admitted to 
early in February, plans were made for membership in the traffic association, 
the 1927 shipping season, which is ex- with equal access to information re- 
pected to start in May. At the close garding markets, quotations and dis- 
of the 1926 season the exchange had tribution; and once a year the books 
a net worth of $8251. of the traffic association will be opened 
to prune growers. It is understood 
also that the growers’ organization or 
REPORT from the California any member of it with carload tonnage 
. Fruit Exchange, Sacramento, may become a dealer, and as a mem- 
states that 12,092 cars of various kinds ber of the traffic association sell his 








of fruit were shipped during 1926. own crop or that of others under the 
This fruit was marketed in 386 cities same’ $1000 penalty for price-cutting 





































































bership problems of California co-op- Anchor magazine, which had a regu- - 
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Bureau of - Agricultural 


for May, 1927 


that binds present members. Four 
hundred growers, producing 1000 or 


y, are affected. 
Conditions in the industry, as exist- 
since 1923, have been 
prunes have been grown for 25 years, 
the acreage increasing gradually until 
marketing became a problem in 1921 
and a growers’ co-operative, control- 
ling most of the tonnage in ohe large 
1, was organized in 1922. That year 
jt made a fine record with a short 
rop, but in 1923, with ‘1400 carloads 
in the district, it went to pieces and 
owers’ returns were written in red 
ink. The following year frost took 
practically all of the crop; in 1925, 600 
or 700 carloads were shipped out at 
ground $40 per ton; and in 1926, 
1000 carloads at $18 to $20. The 
crop must be marketed fresh, for 
there are no dryers in the dis- 
trict, and the large movement neces- 
sary within a period of about four 
weeks contributed to uneasiness and 
encouraged price-cutting, which was 
common until the traffic associa- 
tion was organized—G. N. Angell, 


oregon. 





past winter, 50 eve- 
spent in the study of 
farmers in northern 
Indiana. Five co-operative schools, 
each occupying one evening a week 
jor 10 weeks, were held bet®veen No- 
vember 8 and January 21. The aver- 
age attendance was 31. Some of the 
farmers-in attendance came for a dis- 
tance of 20 miles, and two came 50 
miles. The course of study was super- 
yised by the state board of education, 
and the schools were conducted jointly 
by the state board and the Indiana 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The object was to instruct leaders in 
the various communities in regard to 
the facts and principles of co-operative 
marketing so that they would be in 
position to answer many of the ques- 
tions arising among their neighbors 
and be prepared to meet some of the 
arguments presented against co-opera- 
tive marketing. 


ihren the 
nings were 
cooperation by 





[< FAR OFF Tasmania, a ¢co-opera- 
tive fruit association has been in 
operation for nine years. It is the 
Port Huon Fruit Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association, Ltd., of Hobart, Tas- 
mania. The ninth annual meeting was 
held recently. The past season brought 
some very adverse conditions, and the 
operations of the organization showed 
a deficit of £2463 ($11,982.50). The 
report of the association ‘was consid- 
ered very satisfactory in view of the 
conditions which existed. The sum of 
£5000 was set aside early in the year 
to meet expected losses on overseas 
shipments. 

The salaries of the co-operative for 
the year were less than one per cent 
of the turnover. In 1923, this figure 
was 1.5 per cent, in 1924, 1.33 per cent, 
and in 1925, 1.08 per cent. The asso- 
ciation has a paid-up capital of £18,- 
978 and reserves amounting to £5767. 





RAVENSTEIN -APPLES are the 
specialty handled by the Sebasto- 
pol Apple Growers’ Union of Sebasto- 
pol, Calif. Of the 360,250 boxes of ap- 
ples handled in 1926, 322,122 boxes 
were of this variety. The remainder 
was made up of Spitzenburgs, Jona- 
thans, Kings and several others in 
small quantities. Thirty-five varieties 
were packed and shipped in 1926, and 
of this number 15 varieties were rep- 
resented by fewer than 50 boxes each. 
The union began operations in 1911. 
It is a stock company with no local 
units. It operates a number of pack- 
ing houses. Its net worth in 1926 was 
$2892, and the fixed assets, less depre- 
ciation, were valued at $172,551. 





THREE-DAY short course in co- 

operative marketing will be given 
at College Station, Texas, May 4, 5 and 
6. It will be conducted by the Agri- 
cultural and ‘Mechanical Oollege - of 
Texas in co-operation with to-opera-. 
tives of the state and the United States 
Economics. 
The program is planned especially for 
extension workers, field men and 








pore carloads of fresh prunes annual- 
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International 3-ton Truck which hauls 
milk and many other products for 
Harry Marsh of Carlisle, Ia. 





Eighteen farmers at Swift Current, 

Sask., Canada, are using Interna- 

tional Speed Trucks, with grain 
bodies, as above. 




















INTERNATIONAL SPEED TRUCK 


Fast, economical, comfortable, 
easy-loading for all loads 
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Begin this year to 
Profit with this Truck 


EN you come to buy the motor truck that will put your farm hauling 
on a fast modern basis, remember that INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


is equipped to help the farmer as no other organization can! 
International Trucks range from the light International, the %-ton “Special 
Delivery,” up to the big 5-ton Heavy-Duty unit. They include the most com- 


plete line of S 


ed Trucks on the market, both 4 and 6-cylinder, for 1% and 


1%-ton loads. If the truck you want is a handy, economical, long-lasting truck 
for loads of moderate size, one of the Speed Trucks will suit you to a “T.” 
International in every size is a quality truck—big value at its price. Bodies 
for every kind of farm load, comfortable riding, with sturdy chassis and ample 
dependable power for hauling loads over road and field. 


rendered in fullest measure to International Trucks, 


Then, SERVICE! 


You know International Harvester service—it is 


We maintain 126 Com- 


pany-owned Motor Truck Branches and Service Stations in the United States, 
a wonderful organization of service ready to help any owner meet any emer- 
gency. Branches and dealers always close at hand. 

Haul your loads four times as fast, do each half-day’s hauling in an hour 
—so you can get back onto your own land where your profit is waiting to 


be made. 


Let an International help you. 


Write us for a Catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
6068. MichigamAve. ({ncorporated) 


Chicago, Il. 
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directo®s of co-operative associations 
and others who are directing the co- 
operative movement in Texas. The 
first day will be devoted ehiefly to the 
historical background of co-operation 
and to principles and problems of the 
movement, The second day’s program 
will stress membership relations and 
sales problems. Financing, accounting 
and other operating problems will re- 
ceive attention the third day. Special- 
ists will conduct the school. 





"FHOSE who are interested in legal 
decisions affecting co-operative mar- 
keting may obtain some excellent in- 
formation along this line from a 
mimeographed circular recently issued 
by the Division of Co-operative Mar- 
keting, United States Department of 
Agriculture. It is entitled “Summary 
of Cases and Decisions on Legal 
Phases of Co-operation.” 





i THE April issue, we stated that no 
co-operative association existed in 
the Watsonville apple district of Cali- 
fornia. ‘This seems to be contrary to 


fact. Information has come to us with- 
in the last month that a co-operative 
or. semi-co-operative has been estab- 
lished. Its name is the Watsonville 
Apple Growers and Packers, Inc. It 
was set up by various shipping inter- 
ests to serve as a clearing house for 
the apple industry in that district. 
The unsatisfactory conditions of recent 
years, and particularly- of the past 
year, were largely responsible for the 
organization of this association. Sev- 
eral attempts made in the past to form 
a co-operative in this district have re- 
sulted in failure. 





EMBERSHIP of the California 
Avocado Growers’ Exchange, the 
headquarters of which are at Los An- 
geles, increased from 167 on December 
31, 1925, to 395 on December 31, 1925. 
Thus, a gain of 136 per cent was made 
in one year. During ifs first yéar of 
operation (1924) the exchange han- 
dled 179,000 pounds of fruit. The ship- 
ments of 1926 approximated a half mil- 
lion pounds, and the 1927 crop is ex- 
pected to total 1,000,000 pounds. 
A specially designed grading ma- 


chine has been installed by the ex- 
change for the handling of the prod- 
uct. The fruits are graded and 
counted automatically. Fruit of the 
highest grade is stamped with the 
mark “Calado.” 





HE PAW PAW Co-operative Asso- 

ciation, Paw Paw, Mich., handled 
products during the 1926 season to the 
value of $192,528. This amount was 
made up of the following items: 
grapes $169,492, apples $3461, cherries 
$12,758, raspberries $3725, strawber- 
ries $2909, miscellaneous $183. The 
association also handled and sold sup- 
plies to its members to the amount 
of $88,563. Total expenses amounted 
to $11,903, consisting of an operating 
expense of $8394 and a general ex- 
pense of $3510. At the close of the 
year, the net worth was $20,172. Land, 
warehouses and equipment had a de- 
preciation value of $7133. 





“How are you getting on at school, 


Alec?” 
“Fine! We're learning words of four 
cylinders now.”—The American Boy. 
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ECAUSE the Kelly-Springfield tire has so long 

been known as a quality product, and because 

it is natural to associate high quality with a high 

price, many people have an idea that Kellys are 
more expensive than other tires. 


They’re not. 


Not only do they cost no more 


to buy, but their long, uninterrupted mileage 
makes them cost less to own. 


Try one Kelly-Springfield and see for yourself 


if it’s not so. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE Co. 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 





NEW YORK 


KELTYsatroonIRES 





Apple Industry to Be 
Studied 


T A RECENT meeting in the Bu- 

reau of Agricultural Economics, 
called by*Lloyd S. Tenny, chief of the 
bureau, questions that have arisen in 
connection with an economic study of 
the apple industry of the country were 
discussed. The object of the study is 
to develop a basis upon which apple 
producers may make plans for the ad- 
vancement of their business. The mar- 
ket- for apples will be analyzed. The 
demand and practices with respect to 
varieties will be investigated. Com- 
petition between varieties and regions, 
probable shifts in sources of supply for 
specific markets, and present status, 
recent trends, and probable future de- 
velopments in each important com- 
mercia] producing area, will be studied. 
The bureau will co-operate with the 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations in the states involved. Sev- 
eral divisions of the bureau will be 
concerned.—The Official Record. 





Penitentiary to Develop 


Canning Plant 


THE STATE penitentiary at Walla 

Walla, Wash., has developed pre- 
liminary—plans for the construction of 
a canning plant for the benefit of the 
various state institutions. The plans 
call for the purchase of a complete 





equipment. If the plan is carried out, 
it is likely that some of the buildings 
of the institution will have to be ex- 
panded. It is expected that the prison- 
ers will do the work that will be in- 
volved. 

There is an .enormous tonnage of 
fruits and vegetables grown in the val- 
ley, and without doubt there will be 
plenty of products available for the 
operation of a_cannery. Besides fur- 
nishing large quantities of canned 
foods for the use of the various state 
institutions, the venture will furnish 
work for convicts who are now idle. 





y IRGINIA has just passed a com- 
pulsory grading and branding law 
governing the shipment of packed ap- 
ples in closed packages. The law 
should do much toward improving the 
quality of the pack. It will be~en- 
forced by inspectors working under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets. Under the law, apples ‘of any 
grade may be packed, but ‘they must 
be accurately and honestly branded in 
accordance with their actual condition. 





ABout 75 per cent of the Idaho carlot 
shipments of perishables during 
the past year were moved out under 
shipping point inspection certificates, 
according to R. L. Spangler, director 
of markets of the Idaho Department 
of Agriculture. The department main- 


tains from 10 to 45 food products in-7 


spectors at shipping points. 
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HE ANTI-DUMPING BILL which 

was passed by the recent Congress 
and which was signed by President 
Coolidge, should be more clearly 
understood by growers of-perishables. 
The bill proposes to prevent the de- 
struction by dumping, without good 
cause, of farm produce received in 
interstate commerce’ by commission 
merchants and others. The bil also 
requires that a correct accounting be 
given to all growers and shippers of 
perishables. Merchants who fail to 
abide by the provisions of the bill 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
subject to a fine of $100 to $3000 and 
imprisonment fof one year. 

The bill is to be enforced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who is em- 
powered to make the necessary rules 
and regulations. Prompt investiga- 
tions as to quality and condition of 
products and the issuance of certifi- 
cates are to take place following the 
application of financially interested 
parties. Certificates issued in connec- 
tion with such an investigation shall 
be prima facie evidence in all federal 
courts of the country as to the quality 
and condition of the produce. 

The Senate committee on agricul- 
ture and forestry in favorably report- 
ing the bill said: 

“The bill deals with certain evils 
existing in the marketing of fruits, 
vegetables, melons, dairy or poultry 
products, or any perishable farm 
produce in interstate commerce. Its 
purpose is two-fold. First, it is in- 
tended to prevent commission mer- 
chants and others from destroying, 
abandoning, or dumping fruits, vege- 
tables or other forms of perishable 
farm produce without good and suffi- 
cient cause, and, second, it is intended 
to prevent commission merchants and 
others receiving such produce on con- 
signment from making a fraudulent 
report to the shipper concerning the 
handling, condition, quality, quantity, 
sale or disposition of the produce. 

“It was developed in the hearings 
before your committee that an un- 
scrupulous commission merchant may, 
under present conditions, receive a 
shipment of perishable produce on con- 
signment and falsely report. to the 
shipper that all or part of such prod- 
uce has been dumped or destroyed on 
account of alleged deterioration, with- 
out the shipper having any means of 
ascertaining whether or not the prod- 
uce was actually in such condition as 
to necessitate dumping, or whether it 
was actually dumped. 

“Kither the shipper or the cpm- 
mission merchant may make applica- 


tion to the Department of Agriculture 


for an inspection of such produce and 
receive a certificate as to its quantity 
and. condition, which certificate may 
be used as evidence by either party in 
any civil or criminal action involving 
the truth of the statements contained 
in such certificates. 

“Your committee feels that if such a 
law as is proposed in this. bill were 
upon the statute books, the evils which 
undoubtedly do exist in the marketing 
of perishable farm produce would be 
greatly mitigated, and such a law 
would provide a better method of 
counteracting the action of the un- 
scrupulous merchant.” : 





"THE ANNUAL grade-and pack con- 
ference of representatives of apple 
and pear growers of Washington was 
held this year at Spokane, Wash., on 
March 24 and 25. The conference 
recommended several changes which 
will tend to standardize grading and 
packing. Recommendations of the con- 








ference are usually made a part of the 








state regulations by Earl J. Barnes, 
state director of agriculture, who pre. 
sided over the meeting. 

The three commercial grades of 
apples will remain as they have been, 
with a few minor changes in specifica- 
tions. The minimum color require- 
ments for the fancy grade in solid 
red varieties will be raised from 26 to 
33 1/3 percent. 

Grade terms were defined more 
specifically than ever before and were 
drawn in conformity with practices 
already being followed by inspectors. 
Some persons have felt that inspectors 
have been given too much leeway in 
interpretation of the rules in past 
years. 

The conference alg6 decided that 
non-infested apples which do not meet 
the requirements for regular grades 
must be anarked “cookers.” 

Following the recommendation of 
the state department of agriculture, 
the grades for pears were changed to 
conform with those in use in Oregon. 
Thus the two states will be placed in 
position to work, out uniform stand- 
ardization methods. Pear grades will 
be known as “extra fancy” and 
“fancy,” and the specifications will be 
about the same as for the old fancy 
and C grades. An additional pear 
grade, to be known as the “cannery” 
grade, was adopted. 

The conference adopted a resolution 
authorizing a committee to investigate 
packing and grading. An informal 
standing committee will be appointed 
by the director of agriculture, consist- 
ing of three members each from the 
Yakima and Wenatchee districts and 
one each from the other major dis- 
tricts. The committee will collect and 
exchange information regarding paci- 
ing problems and methods for the in- 
formation of future conferences. 

An interesting resolution adopted by 
the conference was as follows: 
“Packed apples in any one package 
shall not vary more than one size up 
or down from the size stamped on the 
box.” The conference proved to be 
very harmonious. There seemed to be 
a general desire on the part of grower 
representatives to maintain-e a’ high 
quality of grade and pack. At the 
same time, there was a desire to per- 
mit growers to take maximum advan- 
tage of opportunities to market their 
fruit in the best possible grades. The 
results of/the conference seemed to be 
heartily approved by practically all in 
attendance. 





TRAWBERRIES vare available on 

the markets from December to 
July. Shipments start in a’ small way 
from Florida in December. The prin- 
cipal Florida shipments, however, 
occur during January, February and 
March. The majority of the shipments 
from Florida in January are by ex 
press in refrigerators, but considerable 
quantities" move by freight in open 
crates. During February and March, 
the majority of the shipments are 
made by freight. The time of ship- 
ment from Florida as well as else- 
where varies considerably in different 
seasons according to weather condi- 
tions. 

The Louisiana crop moves~principal- 
ly in March and April. Most of this 
crop is moved -in 24-pint crates. 
Klondike is the principal i iety. 
Most of the shipments are e—by 
express. The Louisiana arbled + arrive 
on the. market at a time when the 
shipments. from Florida are slowing 
down and before the berries from 
North. Carolina begin to ripen in 
quantity. : 

During May, strawberry shipments 
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large from Tennessee, Missouri, 
xentucky, Arkansas, Virginia, Mary- 
jnd and Delaware. Other mid-season 
states also ship considerable quanti- 


The crop from New Jersey, New 
york, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and the Pacific Northwest 
moves mainly during June, but ship- 
ments from some of these states con- 
tinue in a small way into July. 

The heaviest’ shipments occur from 
the middle to the end of June. One 
of the heaviest shipping days on record 
jn recent years was May 31, 1924, when 
gg3 cars were shipped. In 1925, the 
peaviest days were May 11, with 421 
cars, and May 18, with 400 cars. In 
1926, which was a late season, 495 
cars were shipped on June 1. 

In 1926, the leading states ranked in 
number of cars shipped as follows: 
Louisiana, Missouri, Maryland, Arkan- 
gas, Virginia, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina. In 1925, the order was as 
follows: Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Missouri, Virginia, Maryland, ‘Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas. 

Among the heaviest shipping points 
jn 1926 were Marion, Md., 550 cars; 
Hammond, La., 506 cars; Ponchatoula, 
la. 489 cars; Independence, La., 445 
ears; Selbyville, Del., 353 cars; Wal- 
jace, N. C., 355 cars; Chadbourn, N. C., 
1256 cars; Castleberry, Ala., 239 cars; 
and Sarcoxie, Me., 224 cars. 





Wy ITH average yields in 1927, it 
seems likely that returns per 
acre to strawberry growers will be 
considerably less than the average for 
the past two years. Acreage has 


gained considerably during this period. 


and caution should be exercised by 
growers Who contemplate increasing 
their acreage this spring. 

In the southern and mid-season 
states early indications were for an 
acreage for harvest in 1927, 22 per 
cent greater than that of 1926 and 18 
per cent greater than the 1923-26 aver- 
age. The earliest shipping states have 
an indicated increase over 1926 of 15 
per, cent, while Arkansas, the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee and Virginia show 26 
per cent more acreage than in 1926. 
The next .states to ship, including 
Delaware, Maryland, -Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, will probably har- 
vest a 21 per cent greater acreage 
than in the previous year. Late states 
have also shown a tendency to in- 
crease plantings. The expansion over 
1926 has been especially marked in 
Arkansas and Missouri. Increases 
have also been large in Tennessee, 
Louisiana and Maryland.” 





HE ILLINOIS State Horticultural 

Society recently appointed a com- 
mittee, composed of F. H. Simpson, 
A. B. Leeper, Senator H. M. Dunlap 
and J. W. Stanton, to make a study of 
the freight rate situation. It is ex- 
pected that the horticulturists of the 
state will be asked for funds with 
which to prosecute the work of the 
committee. In view of the rate re- 


fadjustments which growers in other 


sections of the country have been able 
to obtain, the society leaders believe 
itis particularly important that the 
tate situation be investigated from the 
standpoint of Illinois - horticultural 
products. 


Monthly Market Review 


THE FOLLOWING summary of the 
"fruit marketing situation was fur- 
tished by the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies on April 11: 
“Sales of produce, old and new, 
Were helped by the cool weather of 





‘hid-spring. Movement from the South 


Wwas_slowed down a little and- prices 


‘of some lines, recovered, although the 


trend of new potatoes and onions was 
tharply downward, as usual after the 
pening of the active shipping period. 
The trucking season is about two 
Weeks earlier than the average, and 


‘Some sections are nearly a month 


ahead, compared with last year’s slow 

Progress. Carlot shipments ran 15 to 

“f per cent heavier in early April this 
r. . 


Apple Markets Draggy 
“Mild weather in mid-spring and the 


‘8ppearance of considerably stock in 





25 miles to the gallon. 


beauty. 
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50 and more miles an hour. 
5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds. 


Full-sized withample seating 
capacity for all passengers. 
Mohair plush upholstery. 


Chrysler smartness and 





Performance 


Roominess 


Long Life 
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RYSLER “50° 


Value 


In its truly extraordinary results Walter P. Chry- 
sler and his corps of engineers gave the public 
something immediate, something convincing; 
something final and conclusive with which to 
measure Chrysler “50” against and above ary- 
thing around its class—either in six or four 


cylinders. 


From its very introduction Chrysler “50” has won 
overwhelming public acceptance for what it was - 


designed and built to be—the giant of its class 


in Standardized Quality, outstanding perform- 
ance, full family size, complete appointment and 
every essential that makes for indisputable value. 


Coupe, {Genuine-leather upholstery} $750; Coach, $780; 
Roadster, {with rumble seat} $795; Sedan, $830; 
Landau Sedan, $885; f. 0. b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax. 


ry ry 


Chrysler dealers are in a position to extend the convensence 


7 rT 


of time payments. Ask about Chrysler's attractive plam 


All Chrysler cars are protected against theft under the 
Fedco System of numbering. 
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poor condition brought slight weakness 
to the apple market. Fruit showing 
much damage from scald and over-ripe- 
ness sold down as low as $1 per bar- 
rel, but hard, bright-colored apples 
still bring $3 to $4 per barrel in east- 
ern markets and higher in middle 
western cities. The general range 
showed various declines of 25 cents to 
75 cents per barrel and 10 cents to 25 
cents per box, although northwestern 
boxed apples continue to bring within 
10 cents of the season’s best prices, 
having reached $2 per box for highest 
grade Winesaps at northwestern ship- 
ping points. Boxed apples and also 
the good grades of long-keeping bar- 
reled stock, including some Baldwins, 
Ben Davis, Winesaps and Albemarles, 
have been selling higher than a year 
ago. Foreign markets are of less im- 
portance now because most apples are 
tao soft for ocean shipment, but prices 
desirable fruit have been holding 
fairly well lately in British and Ger- 
man. markets. Exports from the 
United States and Canada now amount 
to fully one-sixth of the season’s com- 





mercial crop. Competition has begun 


from Australian apples, but the prob- 
able surplus from that source for ex- 
port is much reduced this year. 
“Domestic carlot shipments reached 
128,000 cars by April. Last season 
about 7000 cars moved after April 1. 
Shipments from the Northwest seem 
to be decreasing rapidly, and principal 
activity is in eastern shipping sections 
—New York, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania.. Apples are meet- 
ing early competition this season from 


~strawberries as well as from citrus 


fruits from Florida and California. 
Active Berry Season 


“The strawberry harvest has worked 
northward from Florida to the Caro- 
linas. Florida about doubled last 
year’s shipments. Texas and Alabama 
have been shipping in a limited way, 
but the chief source of recent supply 
is. Louisiana. Northern markets have 
been well supplied .at a general range 
for good stock of 40 cents to 70 cents, 
quart basis. Production from five 
early-shipping southern states is ex- 


pected to be about one-fourth greater 


than in 1926. 


Oranges in Full Supply 


“Shipments of oranges and grape- 
fruit from all sections up to April ran 
about 8000 cars above last season. 
Combined imports have been about the 
same this season. Prices went low, 
especially for the small oranges. The 
outlook seems better now for the few 
thousand cars reported left. Probably 
the grapefruit shipments have shown 
a profit to growers, but the average re- 
turns from oranges were somewhat un- 
satisfactory. Demand has been mod- 
erately good. About half as many or- 
anges as apples have been shipped in 
favorable years. The business of selling 
oranges is better handled than the ap- 
ple trade, with more control of distri- 
bution of shipments; but a large acre- 
age of orange groves has been planted 
in Florida and Texas the past five 
years, suggesting that full crops may 
be harder to dispose of unless new out- 
lets can be developed.” Y 





Health is the foundation on which 
reposes the happiness of the people 
and the foundation of the country. 
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are injurious! 


THE chemicals you use in 
spraying fruit trees may seri- 
ously injure your lungs. Give 
yourself protection you need 
—with a Dr. Willson’s Dust 
and Spray Mask. Wear this 
mask whenever you’re thresh- 
ing, treating seed, caring for 
poultry or doing dusty work of 
any other kind. Comfortable. 
Easy to adjust. Allows free 
breathing. Ask to see one at 
your nearest hardware, drug 
or general store. Priced at 
$2.25. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write to 
Wrtson Gocc_es, Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa., U. S. A. 


DR. WILLSON’S 
DUST AND 
SPRAY MASK 


(Formerly Dustite Respirator No. 2) 


} majority of Baldwin orchards. 
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W HEN pou sell undergrade apples be- 
low cost of production—or when you 
feed them 
away good money—neediessly. 

Let us tell you how to make a profit 


to hogs—rou are throwing 


from every sound apple on your trees. 
Let us show you how other orchardists— 
leading men in their communities and in 
their horticultural societies—are increas- 
ing sales and profits by getting full 
value for sound undergrades. 

The Mount Gilead Process of Refining 
Apple Juice has made these changes pos- 
sible. -It has turned otherwise wasted 
fruit into a high grade product that sells 
on sight—that enjoys a steady, year 
‘round sale and makes every month an 
income and profit-producing month for 
the orchardist, 

Send coupon for booklet giving poenabets intor- 
mation about the Mount Gilead Process o 

fining Apple Ji; iice, | Bonafide erchardiowe = 
also offered afree ubseription to Mount Gilead 
Orchard Prod ~<a marketing publi- 
cation for orchard:> 


The Hydraui:- > Press Mfg. Co. 
80 Lincoln Ave. .Mount Gilead, Ohio 
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KEEPING with our policy during 
the past few.years, we are present- 
ing again this spring summaries of 
fruit conditions and prospects in dif- 
ferent sections. The first report was 
made last month; the second is given 
below. A similar report will be made 
for perhaps two more months. After 
that time, the government crop esti- 
mates will cover the situation effec- 
tively. 

In the summaries given below, the 
state covered by the report is named, 
and the ‘date of the report and the 
name of the person furnishing it are 
also included. The giving of opinions 
on crop prospects at this season of the 
year is a treacherous undertaking. 
The best authorities can easily make 
mistakes. Conditions change rapidly. 
These factors should be taken into ac- 
eount by growers in reading the 
summaries. 

Massachusetts (April 7).—There was 
no severely cold weather in Massachu- 
setts the past winter. With the excep- 
tion of peaches, the prospect for all 
fruits seems to be excellent. The 
Baldwin crop will be lighter than last 
year, as this is the off year for the 
There 
was no appreciable winter injury to 
fruits; even red raspberries are in fine 
condition. A good many peach buds 
have been killed. In some sections 
and with some varieties the loss is 
serious, but there is still a fair crop in 
sight for the state as a whole. Apple 
and pear buds are just beginning to 
swell.—F. C. Sears. 

New Jersey (April 4).—The latter 
part of March and the early days of 
April were quite cool, and fruit bud 
development made little progress. If 
the cool weather continues a short 
while longer, the fruit buds are likely 
to be safe from frost injury. Peach 
buds are not even showing pink as yet 
in central New Jersey, and apple buds 
are correspondingly backward.—WM. A. 
Blake. | 
- Virginia (April 11).—Apples so far 
are in good condition. A heavy frost 
occurred last night. Apples in eastern 
Virginia are in full bloom, and some 
have already dropped the petals. The 
bloom is lighter than ‘a year ago, and 
we do not anticipate so heavy a crop. 

The condition of peaches is prob- 
lematical. A series of cold nights and 
frosts has caused some damage. 
Peaches are reported killed in some 
sections, but it is difficult to estimate 
the damage. Reports have come in 
indicating injury varying from 10 to 
90 per cent. Elbertas were hardest 
hit, and the minimum injury was done 
to Belles. If no further injury occurs, 
Virginia should have a fair peach crop. 

Plums, pears and cherries are pro- 
duced in small quantities only in Vir- 
ginia, and these have apparently with- 
stood the low temperatures.—F. A. 
Motz. 

Georgia (April 8).—A heavy drop of 
Hiley and Elberta peaches has oc- 
curred ‘since the last report, due to 
frost damage during latter March or 
poor pollination... The drop has appar 
ently been heavy in all parts of the 
state. There appears to be almost a 
total joss in northern Georgia from 
low temperatures. The present indi- 
cations are that the Hiley and Elberta 
crops will be lighter than those of 
last year. At present, the total 
Georgia crop promises to be lighter 
than last year. In view of the lighter 
set, the fruit may size up better, so 
that the ultimate tonnage may not be 
greatly reduced. The Georgia Belle 
crop is fairly heavy in middle Georgia. 
This variety apparently has not suf- 
fered much from adverse conditions. 
The Early Rose and Uneeda crops 
promise to be rather light to moderate. 
There is a fairly good crop of Carmens 
in pfospect. Our season continues to 
be earlier than normal. Mayflowers 
should be moving from Georgia this 
year early in May.—0. I. Snapp. ~ 

Ohio (April 11).—Prospects for good 
bloom of apples are favorable in most 




















sections. The heavy producing or- 


- American 


By C. E. Durst 


chards of last year promise a lighter 
crop this year. The peach prospects 
are good in most sections, although 
considerable chilling of buds occurred 
in portions of the lake region.’ Fruit 
bud development has been two to three 
weeks in advance of normal, but in 
northern Ohio they have been held 
back by recent cold weather—/. dH. 
Gourley. 

Michigan (April 5).—No change in 
fruit prospects has occurred in Michi- 
gan during the past month. The pros- 
peets for fruit crops are good, except 
that there has been some injury to 
peach buds. Consequently, the peach 
crop will not be as large as in 1926.— 
V. R. Gardner. 

Illinois (April 4).—The_ situation 
has changed very little since my for- 
mer report. Slight injury to peach 
buds has been reported in only a few 
instances. There have been one or 
two frosts when peaches were in 
bloom, but no damage has-been done. 
Apple bloom -generally is promising, 
and at this date the prospects for a 
crop of apples and peaches are good. 
—M. J. Dorsey. 

Iowa (April 5).—It is difficult to 
estimate the amount of bloom for ap- 
ples at this time. Due to the large 
crop borne last year, the bloom will 
probably be spotted in many orchards. 

The past winter has been mild and 
most fruits, particularly apples, have 
survived the winter with practically 
no injury. Sour cherries, in some 
places, show one-fourth to one-third of 
the buds killed. Peaches in southeast- 
ern Iowa were reported severely dam- 
aged in December. Small fruits have 
evidently passed the winter in excel- 
lent condition. Grapes should bear a 
full crop, except for the fact that the 
vines made a rather short growth in 
many sections last year, due to ex- 
tremely dry weather.—dH. L..Lantz. 

Missouri (April 5).—The condition 
of the fruit crops in Missouri at this 
time is excellent. Even peaches prom- 
ise a fair crop in all parts of the state. 
—T. J. Talbert. 

Arkansas (April 8).—Apple buds 
are in extremely good condition and 
promise even a better crop than I esti- 
.mated in the former report. There 
should be 80 to 90 per cent.of a full 
crop if conditions continue favorably. 
There was slight injury to a few buds 
from recent freezes, but buds were so 
numerous that this should not inter- 
fere with the fruit crop. 

Thére will be only 15 to 20 per cent 
of a peach crop in northwest Arkansas, 
due to recent freezes. Central Arkan- 
sas reports a full crop in some of the 
orchards and a poor crop in others. 
There should be 50 to 60 per cent of a 
*crop there. South Arkansas, as a 
whole, will have a better crop than 
this, although there are instances of 
severe injury there. 

The grape crop of northwestern Ar- 
kansas seems to be. uninjured and 
promises to be heavy. 

While there was some frost injury te 
early strawberries, there are prospects 
for a good crop on the whole. We will 
perhaps ship more berries from this 


section than we have ever shipped in - 


any season before.—J. R. Cooper. 

Tennessee (April 4).—Apples are in 
full bloom, and prospects are good for 
a fair crop. Barring damage from late 
frost, Tennessee will probably produce 
from 50 to 60 per cent as many apples 
as were grown in 1926. The heaviest 
bloom is occurring in orchards that 
have been cultivated and fertilized. 
This is the off year for unfertilized 
orchards, and the prospects for a crop 
are slight in sueh orchards. 

A recent freeze, followed by a frost 
two mornings later, practically wiped 
out the 1927 peach-erop in the Chat- 
tanooga, Dayton and Cleveland dis- 
tricts. In the Kingston, Harriman and 
Clinton districts the damage has been 
very severe, but there is a prospect for 
a 25 per cent crop. We expect a heavy 
May drop on account of imperfect pol- 
lination, caused by cold weather at 
blooming time. Delayed dormant 
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spraying has been completed, and or. 
chards generally are in a good state of 
cultivation.—J. L. Baskin. 

Texas (April 5).—Peaches are in 
full bloom in the eastern commercia} 
section. Low temperatures during two 
cold periods in March injured peaches 
and plums in varying degrees, par. 
ticularly in north central and north. 
western counties. However, prospects 
still remain good for better than two. 
thirds of a full crop. 

Shipments of citrus fruits are over 
for the season, some 800 cars having 
been rolled. The LCL, express and 
truck shipments will add at least 269 
cars to this amount. A larger crop 
than ever before is promised for next 
fall.—H. H. Schutz. 

Colorado (April 12).—No change 
has occurred in apple prospects the 
last month. .A full crop is still prom. 
ised. Peaches were somewhat injured 
in latter March. There are, however, 
enough blossoms left to make a nor- 
mal crop with proper thinning of the 
fruit. Cherries and plums are unhurt 
and give promise of a full crop. Apri- 
cots will produce about half a crop. 
Weather conditions have held back the 
buds, and unless late frosts occur, we 
expect a normal or better than nor. 
mal crop of ali fruits.—Z. P. Sandsten. 

Washington, Wenatchee Valley 
(April 4).—Apple trees came through 
the winter in fine shape, and the late 
spring is retarding the blossoming 
period. Prospects are, therefore, good 
for a normal yield. Past experience 
in this section has proved that a short 
growing season produces a better qual- 
ity fruit than a long growing season, 
and it is naturally to be expected that 
the quality of fruit this year will be 
above the average. All varieties ex- 
cept Spitzenburg seem to carry buds 
for a normal yield. We expect blos- 
soming to occur between May 1 and 10. 

All varieties of pears, except Bart- 
letts, appear to carry sufficient buds 
for a full crop. Some sections report 
that the Bartlett crop will be short of 
last year’s production. The yield of 
Bartletts will perhaps be 70 per cent 
that of last year. 

Apricots have enough buds for a 
heavy bloom. Very little damage from 
winter injury has been reported. 

Sub-zero weather during the first 
part of January injured the peach crop 
in most sections of the state. This 
section will perhaps have 50 per cent 
of the normal crop. 

No damage has been reported on 
cherries. If favorable weather pre- 
vails during the blooming period, we 
expect a heavy yield. 

Apples are the predominant fruit 
crop in the Wenatchee district. The 
acreage of the other fruits mentioned 
is comparatively small. However, the 
acreage of pears, cherries and apricots 
is on the increase—J. H. Auvil. 

Washington, Yakima Valley (April 
6).—There is little or no change to be 
made in the report for apples which 
was sent you last month. We figure 
about 10,000 cars this year, as com- 
pared with 13,000 to 14,000 shipped 
last year. 

The peach estimate.for 1927 is now 
500 to 600 cars, as compared with 1245 
cars shipped last season. 

The pear crop promises to be about 
ied cars, aS compared with 4000 in 

ot. 

The dormant sprays have been ap- 
plied exceptionally well this year. 
Both lime-sulphur and oil sprays have 
been used. 

Peaches and apricots in’ the lower 
valley are in bloom. Growers in the 
localities which are subject to frost 
have their heaters in their orchards 
and are prepared for the worst, which 
we hope will not come.—Luke Powel’. 
- Oregon (April 9).—Winter has been 
rather severe for this climate in some 
places, resulting in considerable in- 
jury to cherry, peach and apricot buds. 
In some places, peach tree trunks have 
been severely injured. Red raspber- 
ries. have suffered as much as 20 per 
cent damage in our most important 
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red raspberry sections. The injuries 
mentioned, together with the heavy 
p produced last year, will make our 
fruit crop this year lighter than that 
of last and probably below normal. 
the spring so far has been wet and 
packward, but no damage has resulted 
from late frosts or rains.—W. &. 
Brown. . 
california (April).—Field conditions 
in the California citrus industry are 
promising. The heaviest crop of Va- 
jencia oranges in history is now on 
the trees. All districts report the 


orchards in better-condition than for boxes were well filled, and I did not 


two or three years. 

Ventura county reports an exceed- 
ingly heavy crop of lemons, which is 
to move early if possible. Reports 
from various districts regarding de- 
ciduous fruits are optimistic. In a 
few places frost has- done some dam- 
age, but a normat crop of fruit is still 
promised in practically all places. The 
heavy winter rains have left the soil 
in fine condition.—Agricultural De- 
partment of Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. 





How to Grow and Market 
Raspberries 


By H. M. Larwick 


gx YEARS AGO, I planted my first 
raspberries. I set out two rows 
about 125 feet long, six feet apart and 
about 18 inches apart in the row. The 
next winter the rabbits cut off every 
plant, some six to eight inches from 
the ground, so the next thing I had to 
do was to try to keep the rabbits out, 
and I put up a four-foot two-inch mesh 
woven wire fence all around my lot 
75 by 125 feet. ‘That stopped the ‘rab- 
bits but I did not get many berries the 
next summer. The following year I 
got a fine crop of nice large berries. I 
set out two more rows and they did 
very well. Then I planted two more 
rows two years ago and from these six 
rows of Latham raspberries, I picked 
770 pint boxes of the largest and fin- 
est berries that anyone in this vicinity 
had ever seen. The picking lasted six 
weeks. 

As to the last two rows that I 
planted, I placed them three feet apart 
in the row, and I found that these two 
rows yielded more and larger berries 
than the other four rows which I had 
allowed to grow into solid rows. 

I allowed no.new plants to grow be- 
tween these hills and I had about four 
canes to the hill. I picked nice large 
berries for a week longer than from 
the others. 

I do not allow weeds to grow at any 
time of the year. I use a hand culti- 
vator without the shovels, using only 
two sharp knives which cut about an 
inch under the surface, just enough to 
loosen it and keep the weeds from get- 
ting started and to keep down the 
sucker plants. I go over the patch 
every 10 days until picking time, and 
once after the fruit is picked, all old 
canes are cut out and put in a pile and 
burned. All the new canes are left 
until spring, and then I gradually cut 
them out as the time progresses and 
the weaklings show up. 

For fertilizer I use well rotted 
manure and put it on in the fall of 
the year. 

I want to go back again just for a 
minute to the planting of raspberries. 
I believe that by planting them at least 
three feet apart in the row it is much 
easier to control the mosaic disease;. 
at least, after we have learned to 
know it when we see it. As to the 
height of the canes that are left to 
bear fruit, I eut them back in .the 
spring to about 36 inches, and the 
best remedy that I have found to keep 
the plants strong and thrifty is to keep 
all weeds away from them. E 

One thing that I do hot believe in is 
mulching rapsberries, for this reason: 
that it is undoubtedly a very good 
breeding place for all kinds of insects 
and a good hiding place as well. If 
the top of the soil is kept loose and 
the plants are put in fairly deep, they 
will withstand a lot of dry weather. 


Marketing 


I used a small advertisement in our 
local paper stating that on and after 





a certain date, I would have some very 
fine red raspberries for sale and that 
they could telephone in their order 
and I would let them know when to 
come and get them. I did not state 
any price. The orders came in so fast 
that I could not take care of them. 
The largest orders came from the 
farmers out in the country. In town, 
I would deliver them to the homes. 
The first two weeks I received 20 
cents per pint and the balance of the 
season, 18 cents. I guaranteed my ber- 
ries to be clean and not over-ripe. The 


have to advertise more than once, as 
my first customers did the advertising 
after that. I think that the biggest 
trick in marketing raspberries is tg 
see that the berries are all clean and 
sound, and that the boxes are all 
evenly and well filled. Then your cus- 
tomers will always come back for 
more——The Minnesota Horticulturist. 


Another Mild Winter 


REMARKABLE series of mild 

winters in the United States has 
occurred since the severe winter of 
1917-18, according to the Weather Bu- 
reau of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The winter of 1926-27, 
just closed, has been in general, and 
over most of the country, one of the 
mildest of the long series. Other out- 
standing mild winters were those of 
1920-21 and 1923-24. 

A few small areas along the north- 
ern border of the country were 
slightly colder this year than usual; 
but in all other regions the winter 
was warmer than normal, and decid- 
edly so in the South and Southeast, 
temperatures ranging from ‘three to 
six degrees above normal. As a result 
of the mild weather in the South, vege- 
tation there at the end of February 
was abnormally advanced, with early 
fruit trees in full bloom, and peach 
buds showing color as far north as the 
southern Ohio Valley. 

In comparatively receht years zero 
weather has been experienced as far 
south as the east Gulf Coast, but this 
year such low temperatures did not ex- 
tend farther south generally than 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Missouri. 
No previous low records were broken 
anywhere in the country, but the maxi- 
ma equaled or exceeded the previous 
high record at many stations. There 
was more than -the usual amount of 
snowfall in the Northeast from the 
lake region eastward and south to 
Pennsylvania, but otherwise, east of 
the Rocky Mountains, there was gen- 
erally less than the usual fall of snow. 

Interesting in comparfson is the re- 
port from the southern hemisphere, 
where summer time occurs during our 
winter. In South America, especially 
Argentina, the outstanding weather 
feature was the unusual and persistent 
warmth, averaging three degrees above 
normal, while in Australia the season 
was generally mild and warm, ‘al- 
though with no harmful temperatures, 
and accompanied by unusually favor- 
able rains. 








Unattractive Shrubs from 
Severe Pruning 


HE NATURAL HABIT of growth 

of a shrub is usually the most 
pleasing, and this fact is kept con- 
tinually in mind by the successful 
gardeners who do their own pruning. 
They know that it is no more prac- 
ticable to prune all shrubs alike than 
it is for the fruit grower to prune his 
apple, peach, pear and shade trees all 
alike. 

The principal objects in pruning 
shrubs are to remove dead and dying 
wood, to improve the form and to 
increase the bloom. Over-pruning, or 
pruning that is too severe, is as detri- 
mental as no pruning. All the beauty 
is lost if the pruner cuts back severely 
the long, graceful shoots of such plants 
as Forsythia or Spirea Van Houttei. 
It requires several years to get such 
plants back to their normal habit of 


: growth after severe trimming. 


On the other hand, plants which are 
entirely neglected soon fill up with a 
lot of dead wood. New shoots find 
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Agriculture is rapidly adopting 
the power that has helped build 
industrial success. 


J hi 


O LONGER is rural elec- 
trification only “a possi- 
bility.” The building of rural 


the policy of electric light and 
power companies is to extend 
rural service as fast as circum- 
stances will permit. 


The electrical industry is ap- 
plying the experience of forty 
years of service to cities and 
industry to the problem of de- 
livering electric service to 
farms. Where the demand is 
sufficient to justify the building 
of lines ona business basis, farm- 
ers are having no trouble get- 
- ting service. For, to derive the 
full benefit of rural electrifi- 
cation, the varied use of power 
as wellas light must be applied. 


I merior, 


lines is in active progress; and | 
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The electrical industry brings 
forty years’ experience to the farm 


Only through cooperation be- 
tween the producers and the 
consumers—light and power 
companies and the farmers— 
can rural electrification be 
brought about. The farmer 
should take advantage of the 
great variety of things electric- 
ity can do. The industry, 
meanwhile, is working with 
representatives of farmers in 
twenty states to devise new 
equipment and improve that 
now in use. 


The benefits of electricity 
which are now enjoyed on 
260,000 farms will be extended 
to hundreds of thousands of 
‘progressive farms within the 
next few years. Ask your 
power company for informa- 
tion and cooperation. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 
engineers representing the U, S. Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
| LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK,N.Y. 








very little opportunity to come up 
through this old wood, and the shrub 
soon presents a neglected appearance. 
The best treatment is light annual 
pruning in which some of the old 
wood and all of the dead wood is 
removed. ? 
Prof. M. A. Blake, chief in horticul- 
ture at the New Jersey Agricuitural 


interesting and practical circular on 
“The Pruning of Shrubs.” This circu- 


lar brings out some of the reasons for 





pruning and best methods for properly 


carrying out the work. It can be ob- 
tained by sending a post card to the 
Mail Clerk, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Putting His Foot In It 


The following letter was received 
by a company which manufactures 





Experiment Station, has prepared an —corn syrup: 


“Dear Sirs—Though I have taken 
six cans of your corn syrup my feet 
are no better now than when I 
started.” . Af 
















































ERE is what hap- 
pened — the res- 


cuer’s own story: 

66suddenty the kitchen was 
filled with flame and 
smoke. The cook was 
screaming hysterically. 

fire was spreedi 

rapidly and I knew I had 
to move fast to save her 
and the house. In a sec- 
ond I seized come age 
Extinguisher and with a 
few strokes put out thegg 
blaze. 


Kitchen fires are common. Yours 
may be next. “Fortify For Fire 
Fighting.” Put a Sex Fire Ex- 
tinguisher in your home today. 


IMPROVED 


g 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 
KILLS FIRE—SAVES LIFE 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark,N.J. 


Write for free booklet ‘‘Safeguarding the 
‘arm against Fire’’ 



































CATALOG READY! 
: Write today-—not next week 
>? but—Now! 
; Buy our Berry Baskets and 
Crates at Factory Prices. 


The Berlin Fruit Box Co. 
Berlin Heights, Ohie 


















































Hatched Chicks 


A good start means everything 
to future profits. Poultrymen 
realize more from chicks that 
are hatched right. Chicks 
hatched in the Smith 47,000 
get more oxygen and fresh air 

in any other incubator. 
The result is healthier, peppier, more 
vigorous chicks. Quantity produc- 
tion in anam Aont meee 5 poe. 

us iOW on 

atch wie! 2 - 


mea 
—result—more profits to all. 


SERN MERRIE. 














leaves are prodigal in their use of 
water. Just what benefit the plant 
may derive from this stream of water 
passing through it, may well be left 
for another. story. In general, the 
question has not been settled, and 
many physiologists are inclined to be- 
lieve that transpiration is a necessary 
evil. : 
Transpiration Rapid in Early Morning 
. Hours 

Transpiration goes on rapidly dur- 
ing the early morning hours. Soon, 
however, a deficit of water occurs in 
the leaves and nearby twigs and 
branches. Furthermore, esufficient 
water to supply the leaves does not 
come up from the roots. The situation 
is roughly analogous to a windmill 
tank, with a two-inch pipe for drawing 
off water and a one-inch supply line. 
When both are open, the time will 
come when the reserve supply is ex- 
hausted. ‘When this occurs. with 
plants, they are said_to wilt. Wilting 
is a natural phenomenon known to 
every gardener, but perhaps it is often 
unrecognized in the orchard. 

The wilting just described is tempor- 
ary in nature and takes place nearly 
every bright day. Its severity. varies 
with climatic conditions. At night, the 
water supply in the tree is again re- 
plenished, and the leaves again be- 
come turgid. 

During these periods of temporary 
wilting, a curious process goes on in 
the tree. The leaves draw upon near- 
by fruits for water, and it is possible 
to detect, by squeezing the fruit- first 
in the morning and later in the after- 
noon, that the. fruit has lost consider- 
able moisture. The leaves are able to 
do this because they possess what is 
known as a greater osmotic concentra- 
tion than the fruit. As the fruit 
ripens, however, its osmotic concentra- 
tion increases because of the accumu- 
lation of sugar, and the leaves are un- 
able to extract moisture as they did 
when the fruit was green. This in- 
teresting .fact was described by 
Chandler, who made extensive studies 
on the sap concentration of plants. 
One of the interesting experiments 
conducted by Chandler was that of the 
behavicr of leaves and fruit on a de- 
tached portion of watermelon vine. 
The leaves; drawing water from the 
melon, remained green and turgid 
while the fruit shriveled to less than 
half its original size. The leaves had 
been able to maintain their turgidity 
with the water drawn from the fruit. 
Similar results may be observed with 
apples before the fruit is fully ripe 
on nearly any clear warm day. Apri- 
cots in California showed a similar re- 
sponse. Growth measurements of the 
fruit by a-self-recording instrument 
indicated distinctly that the growth 
was made at night and that some 
shrinkage occurred during the day. 
The growth during the night was 
greater than the shrinkage of the pre- 
vious day; hence, the result was a 
net gain in size of the fruit. 

Roots Absorb Large Quantitles- of 
Water 

In spite of the fact that the roots of 
the tree cannot supply all of the water 
which could be given off by the leaves 


* during the daylight hours, a surpris- 


ingly large amount of water is taken 
from the soil by the roots every day. 
The inevitable result is that. unless 
this loss is replenished, the amount of 
moisture in the soil in the root zone 
will be reduced to the point at which 
the tree cannot remove any more 
water. In other words, all or practi- 
cally all of the available soil moisture 
has been used. Plants in this ‘condi- 
tion are said to be permanently wilted. 
They do not revive at night or during 
cloudy weather, and the only way they 
can again function normally is by the 
addition of moisture to the soil either 
through the natural agency of rain or 
through .the application of irrigation 
water. 

This condition is generally most 
noticeable in old orchards, particularly 
if closely planted... Young trees usu- 





ally do not show this distress, prob- 
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How Trees Use Water 


(Continued from page 8) 


ably because of the fact that there is 
available to the roots new and unex- 
plored soil for the roots to penetrate. 
Old, closely planted trees may be 
likened to pot-bound house plants. Re- 
potting gives the roots a larger terri- 
tory to explore, hence waterings may 
be less frequent until the extension of 
the root system again produces a pot- 
bound condition. It is not possible to 
“re-pot” closely planted trees, hence 
waterings should be more frequent 
than with trees planted further apart. 


What Are Stomata For? 


The question may then well be 
asked—“What are the stomata for; 
can they regulate the amount of mois- 
ture given off, and thus cut down the 
amount of moisture removed from the 
soil, and thus enable the tree to func- 
tion normally during the dry period?” 
Before attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, it might be well to consider some 
experiments recently reported by the 
University of California. Careful 
studies were made on the behavior of 
stomata of peach, prune, and apricot 
trees. It was found that in a soil con- 
taining available-moisture, the usual 
behavior of the stomata was as fol- 
lows: opening occurred immediately 
after daylight (Figure 1); the maxi- 
mum width was found to occur be- 
tween 9 a. m. and 12 o’clock (Figure 
2) noon, after which the stomata be- 
gan to close slowly (Figure 3) unfil 
the greatest closure was reached be- 
tween 8 p. m. and 11 p. m. During the 
night, the stomata remained closed or 
practically so. 

On the strength of this evidence, it 
would seem that it might be argued 
that the stomata*closed in order to re- 
duce transpiration and cut down water 
loss in the tree, thus allowing all parts 
of the tree to remain turgid. Two 
other lines of investigation showed 
that this theory was not exactly true. 
First, moisture determinations of all 
parts of the tree were made at stated 
intervals during the day. These ex- 
periments showed that all parts of the 
tree began to lose moisture as soon as 
the stomata opened, and furthermore, 
this reduction in water content :could 
be detected as far back as the main 
trunk and roots as early as 9 a. m. 
This fact meant that the leaves and 
twigs did not contain their maximum 
water content except during the night 
and for a brief period following sun- 
rise. The water content of all parts 
continued to fall until between 12 
o’clock noon and approximately 3 p. m. 
It seemed that,the stomata closed as 
a result of the lessened turgor of the 
guard cells rather than in an attempt 
to conserve moisture. 

Secondly, transpiration readings 
were taken on the leaves of trees simi- 
lar to the ones used in the experiment, 
and it was found that while transpira- 
tion was very rapid during the-.early 


‘ part of the day, the rate of transpira- 


tion decreased before the stomata be- 
gan to close. In other words, the sto- 
mata closed in response to water loss 
from the tissues of the leaf rather 
than in an effort to reduce this loss. 
Stomata, however, serve other pur- 
peses than as openings through which 
water is evaporated. They. are the 
openings through which the inter- 
change of oxygen and carbon ‘dioxide 
takes place. The interchange of these 
gases is one of the factors upon which 
the process of photosynthesis of the 
plant depends. Hence, while the sto- 
mata might be permitting the loss of 
water much needed to retain turgor in 
the leaves, they may at the same time 
be serving in another important ca- 
pacity. 


Trees in Moist and Dry Soil Show 
Same Response 


Trees in soil with little or no avail- 
able moisture showed essentially the 
same response in stomatal behavior as 
trees in -moist soil, except that the 
stomata did not open so wide (Figure 
4) and began to close earlier in the 
day. Trees in this condition which 
showed but slight stomatal opening 
and early closing very soon gave other 





signs of distress. The foliage on peach 
trees lost its bright green color and 
became dull; the’ prune leaves curled. 
and the apricot leaves in the interior 
of the trees began to turn yellow and 
fell off. All leaves showed a drooping 
tendency. 

It would seem that the best time for 
irrigating in sections where necessary 
is somewhat in advance of this period 
when the trees show distress. The 
liberal use of the soil auger is helpful 
in determining when water should be 
applied. , 

Many growers are prone to neglec: 
their orchard after the crop has been 
harvested, considering that the big 
drain on the water supply was largel, 
stopped when the fruit was picked 
As a matter of fact, the amount o: 
water removed by the fruit is compara- 
tively insignificant as compared wit! 
that which is lost every day by the 
leaves. A simple calculation will show 
this to~be true. A fairly large yield 
of peaches may be said to be 20 tons 
to the acre. Of this amount, probabl; 
between 85 and 90 per cent is water 
On the other hand, an acre inch of 
water (which is just sufficient water 
to cover-.one acre an inch deep: 
weighs approximately 111 tons. Or. 
chards of bearing trees often need to 
be irrigated two or three times a sea 
son, with as much as six or eight acr 
inches of water at each application 
Compared with this amount, 20 tons 
is relatively small. 


Other Processes Taking Place 


The grower should remember that 
other processes are going on in the 
tree as long as the leaves are green. 
Fruit buds are being strengthened, re. 
serve food material is. being stored, 
and roots are being nourished. There- 
fore, it is often the case that the ir- 
rigation following the harvesting of 
the crop is the most important one 
of the whole year. 

Formerly, a great deal was heard 
about the danger of encouraging 
growth too late in the fall. Late growth 
meant immature wood and buds which 
were easily injured by low tempera- 
tures.-As far as conditions in most 
fruit areas in California are concerned 
this trouble is not as dangerous as 
was thought at one time. For example, 
many growers in the Santa Clara Val- 
ley regularly irrigate their prune or- 
chards in October after the crop is 
picked: This practice seems to make 
for stronger fruit buds, and no injury 
due to immature wood has been re- 
ported. 

In another case, some peach trees 
near a break in the irrigation pipe line 
were continuously supplied with water 
from August until late in October. 
The soil was kept practically satur- 
ated to a depth of at least five feet. 
These trees matured their buds and 
wood, lost their leaves at the normal 
season, and suffered no injury during 
the winter. They blossomed heavily 
at the usual time the next spring. As 
these trees were also being used ex- 
perimentally, certain observations 
made from time to time during the 
fall showed that the wood was harden- 
ing the same as the wood on other 
trees from which water was withheld. 





667" HE ARSENIC Content of Sprayed 
Apples” is the title of a publica- 
tion just issued by the Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute for Plant Research. It 
describes experiments conducted b: 
Albert Hartzell and Frank Wilcoxon. 
After giving brief abstracts of the 
work of other investigators on the sub- 
ject, the authors give a detailed ac- 
count of their own investigations. 

It was found that apples sprayed ac- 
cording to a standard schedule con- 
tained arsenic in amounts considerably 
below the limit adopted by the Royal 
Commission on Arsenical Poisoning in 
1903. The authors also found that 
the amount of arsenic contained. in ap- 
ple cider and apple jelly made from 
the sprayed apples was even less than 
that found in the original apples. The 
experiments were conducted at Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., during 1926, 
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a longer period, until after mid-July 
when 


to weight down to within their reach 


With Ben Davis, the apple curculio 
eggs laid as late as July 1, may drop 
with the apple and start into a three 
or four-weeks’ development under the 


trees. 


Do Not Make Permanent Hog Pasture 


of Orchard 


It should be emphasized that the 
pig method ‘or the control of the apple 
curculio does not mean to turn the 
orchard into a permanent hog pasture. 
About 100-pound pigs can be best pur- 
chased at the late winter sales on 
to be 
turned into a mixed variety orchard 
about June 15 or when the June drop 
In two, three or four weeks, 
or aS soon as the June drops are 
cleaned up, the pigs should “be taken 


farms, then roughed along, 


begins. 


to other lots for fatting. 


Our trials have shown no benefits 
in the orchards 


from running pigs 








The upper apple shows the character of 
curculio injury te young fruit. The lower 
one shows feeding punctures in full grown 
fruit 


during the hibernating period of apple 
curculio. Pigs may be of value for 
a short period after harvest in clean- 
ing up drops carrying apple maggot. 
_The apple curculio seems to be prev- 
alent more to the south of the apple 
maggot regions. 

One of the measures taken against 
the apple curculio in the past con- 
sisted in doing away with hibernat- 
ing places. There is woodland next 
to one of our orchards under other 
ownership, held in natural state, not 
pastured, that casts shade into our or- 
chard from the south. This is the 
finest hibernating place imaginable. 
Our 1925 pig treatment cleaned out 
the apple curculio in a remarkable 
manner right down to. the fence line 
of this timber. In another orchard 
plot in which there is a brushy ravine 
cutting through, even better results 
were secured. 

The June drop control gets the new 
beetles before they have an oppor- 
tunity to develop, so if-the treatment 
has been thorough, there is no chance 
for the apple curculio to reach hi- 


bernating places. 


Pigs Have Given Direct Profit 

We spray five to seven times each 
year for the control of codling moth, 
scab, blotch and other pests, and for 
attempted control of apple curculio, 
at considerable cost. The use of pigs’ 
to combat the apple curculio in the 
two seasons that we have been using 
them has shown a direct profit, be- 





it is generally necessary to 
take them out of the orchard, because 
the apple crop on the trees begins 
. Cause of the unusual demand, $2 per 


June Drop Control of the Apple Curculio 


from page 4) 


, sides that of cleaning up this insect. 
In 1925, each pig used returned a net 
profit above cost and feed of $10, and 
in 1926 a net profit of $7.65 each. Be- 


100° pounds above the market price 
was paid for the stock pigs in 1926. 

Dr. Fulton found in the summer of 
1925 that when apples carrying apple 
curculio eggs or larvae were buried, to 
the depth of ordinary disking, the 
beetles were able to mature and 
emerge from the apple and earth. 
Cultivating the orchard after the June 
drop begins must be avoided to en- 
able the pigs to find and destroy all 
of the drops. April and May cultiva- 
tion of apples is probably sufficient for 
much of the Middle West. 

Apple growers with mostly young 
plantings probably do not have the 
apple curculio pest, but as the trees 
become older and cast more shade, 
those located south of a line through 
central Illinois, lowa and Nebraska are 
likely to become troubled. The June 
drop control gave us the first real 
results in 10 years’ effort to get rid 
of apple curculio in our orchards. 





Thinning Fruit to Improve 
Quality 


(Continued from page 5) 


duction in foliage. Thinning will re- 
lieve this condition and also improve 
the diffusion of light through the tree; 
and light is an-important factor in the 
coloring of apples. 


Thinning Demonstrations Verify 
Conclusions 


In thinning demonstrations carried 
on by the New York State College of 
Agriculture, the co-operators invari- 
ably report better color and quality 
from thinned trees. Better size and 
uniformity are also outstanding effects 
of the thinning as reported by these 
men. The results have been accom- 
plished without any appreciable reduc- 
tion in yield, which is further proof of 
better size of the thinned fruit; size 
makes up for numbers. 

Some have reported worth while 
reductions in the percentage of disease 
and insect-injured fruit by thinning. 
It is possible to remove imperfect fruit 
in thinning, yet very few take the time 
to watch closely for such specimens. 
When the entire orchard is thoroughly 
sprayed, the fruit may be as clean 
from unthinned as from thinned trees. 
Of course, when the fruits are touch- 
ing, control measures are more diffi- 
cult. 


Other. Advantages of Thinning 


The decrease in the labor of 
handling the crop is a factor often 
overlooked or ignored altogether, but 
it is very probable that the saving 
effected in this one respect is often 
sufficient to cover the expense of thin- 
ning. It is well to remember that the 
fruit not thinned off will have to be 
removed at harvest time and so will 
increase the cost of picking. Add to 
this the additional grading expense in- 
curred in handling a larger amount of 
inferior fruit from unthinned trees, 
and the cost of thinning does not look 
so formidable. 

Thinning will promote better tree 
vigor and may thus tend to steady the 
yields; but thinning will not insure 
annual bearing. Apparently, the fer- 
tilization of the blossoms and the set- 
ting of the fruit are the processes pri- 
marily concerned in limiting the crop 

_for the following year. Of course, 
thinning may possibly be done so late 
as to take place after the period of 
fruit bud formation, but if the fruit is 
once set, thinning seems to have little 
effect on fruit bud formation for that 
year and, consequently, on the crop 
for the next year. 

Reduction in breakage of limbs may 
amount to considerable. The total 


crop is not materially lessened by 
thinning, so that the actual weight on 
a limb is probably not much reduced; 





ay 
Do 


What happens when a rainstorm 
comes up just as you have finished 
spraying? Or when, night after night, 
your orchardsare drenched with dew? 


Does your spray run off, and go 
to waste on the ground? 


But that’s not the worst of it! 
The loss of the spray materials and 
your labor isn’t nearly so important 
as the danger to your fruit and vege- 
tables? With the spray gone, the 
trees and plants are no longer pro- 
tected against insect pests and fun- 
gous diseases. 


Kayso saves the spray 
and the fruit 


Adding Kayso to your spray is 
like taking out weather-insurance. 


Kayso is a calcium caseinate prep- 
aration which increases the efficiency 
of spraying in at least three impor- 
tant ways: 


1—By keeping the spray mixture in uni- 
form suspension it overcomes settling and 
clogging in the tank. The last gallon is as 
strong as the first. As a result the mixture 
covers more trees and plants than the same 
mixture without Kayso, 


2—A mixture containing Kayso covers 
completely with an even, all-over coating. 
This assures~better protection than a spray 
that dries in spots, leaving much of the sur- 
face_unprotected. 

3—Kayso makes the spray stick. It over- 


comes much of the run-off in liquid spraying, 
and safeguards the spray against rain and 






DOES YOUR SPRAY 
defy THE WEATHER? 


The cost of adding Kayso to 
your spray is so slight, and the ad- 
vantages so great and so profitable, 
that you can’t afford wot to use 
Kayso in all your spray mixtures, 
wet and dry. 


Thousands of farmers all over the 
country are using it year after year. 
Editors and gc vernment experts rec- 
ognize it as the ideal spreader and 
adhesive, 


But prove it out to your own satis- 
faction. Order a trial quantity for 
use in your next spray. Ask your 
dealer or write us for particulars 
about your own spray problems. 


GOLDEN STATE SALES 
CORPORATION 
175 Franklin Street, New York 
San Francisco — Los Angeles 





SPREADS THE 
SPRAY AND 
MAKES IT 





How and When to Thin 


No very definite rules for thinning 
that will apply to all orchards can be 
laid down. Conditions must be con- 
sidered, for thinning will ‘not pay 
under all circumstances. In the first 
place, the tree must be loaded beyond 
its capacity to mature a satisfactory 
crop. In the second place, the fruit 
must be of a commercial variety and 
well grown; it will not pay to thin 
uniformly poor fruit. 

Experiments have indicated that if 
the thinning is moderate—about six 
inches between fruits on a branch— 
the total yield will remain about the 





but undoubtedly the load is better dis- 


same, but the size of the fruit will be 


dew. - STAY 
tributed, which would lesgen the much larger. Thinning to 10 inches 
strain. apart may reduce the yield materially 


without affecting other factors more 
favorably. Thinning to much less than 
six inches apart, on the other hand, 
will not have the desired results. 
Under average conditions then, six 
inches is probably a safe distance, and, 
of course, all clusters should be 
broken. Indeed, the more common 
error is not to thin too much, but not 
enough. It seems a terrible slaughter 
while the apples are small, but in the 
end we wonder at the large size and 
handsome appearance of the arop. 
Half-hearted thinning is a waste of 
time, for-the effects will be scarcely 
perceptible. Fruit may be thinned 
rapidly by grasping the branch with 
(Concluded on page 23) 
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The Orchard Home Department — 


Protect Your Clothing 


PV AaMTH and sunshine mark the 

return of spring, and how we wel- 
come the whir of wings that bear back 
to us the sweet singing birds. Other 
and far less welcome visitors are also 
on the wing. From South to North, 
keeping pace with approaching sum- 
mer, come the hungry hordes of 
clothes moths. 

Make ready for their reception and 
extermination. The further south you 
live, the more thorough must be your 
methods, as the mothless season far 
south is so short. Even in the furnace- 
heated houses of the North, some 
clothes moths may survive the winter. 

Watch for the tiny whirring moth 
that avoids the light and scuttles into 
cracks, crevices and corners. Kill all 
you can. Though the moth itself is 
harmless to gnaw furs or clothing, 
the tiny worm that will hatch from 
the eggs soon to be laid, will feed on 
cloth (except cotton cloth), furs, felts 
of pianos, carpets, etc. 

Everything that is to be packed away 
should be vigorously beaten, brushed 
and shaken. A fine-toothed comb may be 
used to dislodge possible eggs in furs. 
If every egg is removed before lay- 
ing the object away, it is not difficult 
to protect it from injury. 

When the garment or upholstered 
furniture must be left unprotected, a 
good thorough brushing and sunning 
every two weeks will go far toward 
keeping them free from the eggs and 
larvae. Furs especially should be hung 
‘in the warm open sunshine for some 
hours before packing them away. 

Now, if we could be sure that the 
last live moth or egg had been re- 
moved, all that would be necessary 
would be to place the garment in an 
air-tight container. A paper bag such 
as can be bought cheap at many stores 
is excellent. So is any paper container, 
box, bag or bundle, if the cracks are 
all carefully sealed with gummed 
strips. Cedar chests that close tightly 
are valuable, as the aroma from the oil 
in cedar wood protects the contents. 

Since unsuspected depredators may 
still be harbored after all your brush- 
ing and beating, you had best make 
assurance doubly sure by adding some 
certain moth-killer to your package. 
Naphthalene in flakes, or moth balls, 
is first. rate. The odor is deadly to 
moths, and you can readily see it*must 
be confined tightfy. A pound of good 
naphthalene is sufficient to scatter 
among the clothes or blankets in a 
medium-sized trunk. 

Resembling naphtha flakes in appear- 
ance and efficiency is paradichloro- 
benzene. No wonder moths and worms 
curl up and die before this thundering 
name even if it betakenin broken doses, 
thus, para-dichloro-benzene. Use in 
similar amounts to naphthalene. 

Gum camphor has a more pleasing 
odor but is also less effective. One 
pound to every five cubic feet of space 
is sufficient. 

Other protective measures include 
cold storage, which is perfectly safe,. 
and several types of fumigation, some 
of which carry a fire hazard and all 
of which are much more troublesome 
<A use than the above-mentioned meth- 
ods. 


ing just what steps should be taken. 

Let them invite a number of per- 
sons to meet for discussion and organ- 
ization. These persons should include 
all who seem promising material for 
the success of the club, because 
of their interest in gardening, their 
executive ability, or their social influ- 
ence. All of these tend to promote the 
welfare of a community undertaking. 

A list of suggestions, the simplest 
and best I’ve seen, may prove useful. 
They are offered merely for your con- 
sideration. A full discussion may bring 
out better ideas. 

“Officers: The fewest a club can get 
on with are a president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. 

“Executive committee: Comprised 
of officers and two members. 

“Membership: Active and associate; 
interest in gardening sole condition. 

“Membership committee: Anyone 
may propose a member. Election to 
consist of a unanimous vote ‘of the 
executive committee. . 

“Dues: Payable yearly and should 
be light. 

“Meetings: Where? How often held? 

“Bureau of exchange: May be a 
single member whose business it is to 
arrange about the exchange of plants, 
seeds or cuttings between members.” 

To these may be added an official 
“adviser” to whom the less expert- 
enced may apply for aid in deciding 
what to plant and how to cultivate. 

Periodical flower shows, preferably 
with prizes, will stimulate and main- 
tain interest. Occasionally a meeting 
may be enlivened and made really 
valuable by engaging an expert to give 
a short talk, either on gardens in gen- 
eral or on some special phase of gar- 
dening. Radio talks that supply de- 
sired information may take the place 
of an individual lecturer. 

On the whole, experience meetings 
among members are productive of 
the best results. Put your community 
in the class of those which have suc- 
cessful garden clubs. 


When in Silk Milady Goes 


ERTAINLY she’s in silk, but is mi- 

lady wearing the pure, lustrous 
thread of the mulberry-fed silk worm, 
or just plain processed wood pulp? 
Surely, if the material for her costume 
came from Japan, it must be the prod- 
uct of the industrious little spinners 
on the mulberry leaves. At least we 
used to feel that assurance. 

Japan is the home of the silkworm 
and of the beautiful raw silks. Our 
faith, however, is rudely shaken by 
the information that she is expanding 
her already large artificial silk out- 
put from the present annual 5,000,000 
pounds, in an effort to meet the in- 
sistent demand for 11,450,000 pounds. 

This would seem to blast the hopes 
of our hard-pressed cotton growers. 
They may urge women to buy cotton 
frocks and an overload of muslin un- 
derwear, but “how you gonna keep 
’em” in cotton clothes when the silken 
lure of Japan is doubled? 











N°? ROLLS ROYCE with uniformed 
chauffeur ever convoyed a prouder 
passenger than the vehicle which 
nearly ran me down the other day, on 
the street of an old southern city. 
Seated at ease in an empty orange box, 
mounted on minute solid wooden 
wheels, a little pickaninny, fairly 
doused in haughty superiority, held in 
her arms a pampered lap dog of non- 
descript yellow. The combined serv- 
ices of chauffeur and motive power 
were performed by a small colored boy 
who trotted meekly in the shafts, 


Best of Country Clubs 


WHEREVER two or three enthusi- 
asts are agreed that no rural com- 
munity should be without its garden 
club, they should lose no time in 
launching so admirable an enterprise. 

The advantages are obvious. Such 
& club does wonders toward promoting 
general interest in gardening. The im- 
provement in the aspect of already 
established homes attracts a desir- 
able class of people who are on the 
lookout for a congenial location for 
a home of their own. Property values 
soon begin to rise. 

The healthfu! occupation and social 
Contacts are productive of much 
worth to club members. Yet some- 
times the would-be leaders in such a 
movement are deterred by not know- 





Because the home should be the 
center of woman’s world; that’s no 
reason for it being also her boundary. 





“The crack athlete dies young, the 
gardener lives until three score years 
and ten and seems a mere juvenile.” 








By Mary Lee Adams 


Not ‘For Children Only’’ 


EVER too late to mend! A cheery 

saying and partly true. Wholly 
true in that it implies the greater ease 
of applying the remedy early.- Pro- 
verbs and practice direct attention to 
the young child. Training of mind and 
body are far more intensive in tender 
years than they become later on in 
life. 

Discipline gradually relaxes until 
the age is reached when a man is 
called “his own master’’—though no 
human being ever actually attained to 
that apocryphal state. After we be- 
come “free, white and 21,” discipline 
is often given up altogether. 

Observation shows that, though peo- 
ple submit to the discipline forced 
upon them, few have the determina- 
tion to impose such discipline upon 
themselves. We all see very plainly 
that so-and-so should mend his man- 
ners, but, concerning that most inter- 
esting of all persons, namely, oneself, 
we are prone to see through a glass 
darkly. 


The Well-Spring of Joy 

No child is too young for his bodily 
needs to be considered, and his phys- 
ical training begins almost with his 
first breath. We reach no great age 
before we realize that a feeling of 
well-being, of joy in mere existence 
and pleasure in our surroundings, de- 
pends vastly upon our physical condi- 
tion. 

If we are well and. strong, our nat- 
ural inclination is joyous. We are 
hopeful. If things go wrong, we esti- 
mate the annoyance at its true worth 
and make the best of it, expecting 
better luck next time. We can even 
conquer grief so far as to prevent its 
degenerating into selfish melancholy, 
irritability or bitterness. 


On the Other Hand 


It’s hard to be happy with a head- 
ache. If there is pain or uneasiness 
in the body, everything becomes more 
of an effort. The exertion of attending 
to our daily duties is so irksome that 
we are worn out and fretful from 
fatigue. The children appear to be far 
more annoying. 

Tried and true family jokes lose 
their wanted savor. Instead of greet- 
ing them with the hearty laugh that 
so promotes concord in a household, 
we find them flat and unprofitable. 
They even become acutely irritating 
if they are directed; ever so amiably, 
against ourselves. In this mood, no one 
is either attractive or happy. 

These considerations alone should 
be sufficient to make sensible persons 
guard their health with due care. But 
when we add to them the discomfort, 
disabilities and pain that attend ill- 
ness, we must realize that hardly any 
sacrifice is too great in order to attain 
and maintain physical health. 


A Fourth Estate 

And if the body can so affect our 
mental state, scarcely less does the 
mind affect the body. Most of us give 
less attention, I won’t say to moral, 
but to mental health habits than to 
physical. Here, as in most matters, 
opinions differ. Some believe that no 
one can be entirely normal mentally 
unless he is well physically. Others 
reverse this and maintain that a man 
cannot be well unless he cultivates a 
healthy mental attitude. There’s much 
truth in both views. 

Conscientious parents are devotedly 
exercised for their children’s health 
from the day of their birth, and as 
soon as a child is old enough to dis- 
tinguish good from bad, ‘his moral 
training begins. Few parents fail to in- 
still ideals of honesty, truth, indus- 
try, etc., in the young. Their mental 
training is often relegated entirely to 
the school. 

But there’s still another field that 
appears to be rather neglected. It lies 
somewhere along the border land of 





character. It is manifested in bg 
havior. Closely connected with mentaj 
moral and physical conditions, jt j, 


yet more of an emotional manifesta. 
tion—a sort of fourth estate vying jg 
importance with the other three thy 
are sO much better recognized ang 
more considered. 


Living in Glass Houses 


We hardly need a doctor to tell ys 
that “thousands of men and women go 
through life with only a limited degrag 
of usefulness because their minds are 
handicapped and clouded by unstable 
emotions.” Unless your own parents 
were wise in guiding you to contro! 
such emotions, you are likely to bs 
one of those thousands whose usefyj. 
ness has been crippled. 

If so, the task of saving your own 
children from a similar handicap pe. 
comes.more difficult. Still it is not im. 
possible, for, as has been noted, though 
your own ability to control your emo. 
tions would have been more readily 
established in- your childhood, it jg 
almost literally true that it is never 
too late to mend. 

If you are not satisfied to give way 
weakly yourself where you wish your 
child to be strong, you will not spare 
yourself. The keen perceptions of 
youth will see through your pretense 
it is doubtful whether an undisciplined 
mother can do much toward teaching 
her child self-control and self-direc. 
tion, the two lessons which are so in- 
valuable. 


Discourage All Crankiness 


We are told that the traits of dis. 
obedience, lack of control and con- 
trariness are found in exaggerated 
form in most criminals. Personally, 
I’ve seen them quite fairly well de. 
veloped in grown-ups who, though far 
indeed from criminal, 
far from being acceptable companions. 

Much may be forgiven to genius. It 
is not as a rule particularly well bal- 
anced. But we must remember that 
very few children, even the brightest, 
develop genius. What is considered 
merely interesting eccentricity in 
genius, is odd, cranky or even crazy 
in the general run of mankind. So 
rudeness may be excused as the amus- 
ing personal peculiarity of the very 
great man, but the rest of us simply 
“can’t get dway with it.” 

It is widely accepted that the time 
to fix a child in mental health habits 
is during the pre-school years. The 
plasticity of his mind is unquestion- 
able at this period, and his artlessness 
makes it possible to detect the motive 
for his faulty behavior. 


A Mother’s Magic 


“Patience, understanding and sympa- 
thy,” urge those physicians who de- 
vote their study and attention largely 
to the mental and emotional needs of 
children. In what does a mother’s 
magic consist but in love, patience, 
understanding and sympathy? Every 
mother stands ready to agree that 
little can be accomplished without end- 
lessly exercising these qualities in be- 
half of the little ones. 

Comprehension of the child’s dif: 
ficulty is essential. If he appears to be 
in conflict with his surroundings, he is 
probably sick (in which case the 
remedy is comparatively simple) or his 
trouble is deeper and more obscure 
It is known that childish unhappiness 
or rebellion often results either from 
excessive demonstration of affection, 
which smothers him, or from cold un- 
responsiveness which chills and 
starves him at an age when his tender 
nature demands the expression of love 
and protection. 

Fortunate is the mother whose child 
is naturally well-disposed. Her task 
is greatly lightened but should not be 
altogether disregarded. As a child 
grows older, it should be led to see 
that it must rely upon something more 
reasoned and firmer than mere sweet 
impulses. There is no one so perfect 
that his impulse -is always a safe 
guide. It may fail lamentably under 
moderate strain, 
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Peach Grower, Watch Your Step 


(Continued from page 5) 


sults in shorter terminal growth and 
dropping of fruit, while later shortage 
of moisture prevents the fruit from 
sizing up satisfactorily. The increase 
in water-holding capacity of the soil 
by the addition of humus, supplied 
either by the use of manure or cover 
crops, is sufficient reason for not 
neglecting this important phase cf 
orchard management. 

One of the greatest possibilities for 
increasing yields and reducing cost 
per bushel lies, especially in the more 
southern districts, in a more intelli- 
gent use of fertilizers. Soil conditions 
naturally vary between the different 
districts and within the districts, so 
that the fertilizer best suited to the 
needs of one locality may not be the 
pest for another. The need for nitro- 
gen is common, however, all over the 
South, and any fertilizer used on peach 
trees should be high in this element. 
A five-year experiment in the Ozark 
foothills of central Arkansas showed a 
gain of 1.4 bushels per tree for the 
use of one pound of nitrate of soda 
and a gain of 2.1 bushels for two 
pounds of nitrate of soda per tree. No 
gains could be attributed to the use of 
either phosphoric acid or potash. 
Similar experiments being carried on 
by the experiment station at the pres- 
ent time, farther south in the state, 
indicate some benefit from the last 
named feftilizers.. .Fortunately, the 
addition of either phosphoric acid or 


studied. New markets must be estab- 
lished. Our real markets are the rank 
and file of people. We must give the 
consumer what he wants when he 
wants it and like he wants it. To do 
this, we must first determine these 
facts for ourselves and then tell the 
buying public what we have. 


Conclusion 


It is very evident to a close observer, 
or to anyone who will carefully study 
the situation, that peach growers are 
due to encounter at least a few years 
of low prices. The good growers will 
probably not lose money, in fact, they 
may be expected to make a little, but 
the marginal grower. who cannot 
properly finance his operations will 
suffer. Orchards will be neglected, 
and a reduction of bearing trees, espe- 
cially in the less favored areas, will 
result. 

This must not be taken as a warn- 
ing against any further planting of 
peaches. There are instances in 
which, due to especially favorable con- 
ditions to utilize labor more efficiently, 
etc., further planting may even be ad- 
visable, but these are individual cases. 
Under the existing conditions, it would 
seem obvious that any general in- 
crease in planting is inadvisable, and 
certainly any propaganda ‘for. the 
planting of large areas by people who 
not only know nothing of peach*grow- 
ing, but have no knowledge of’ fruit 





Hundreds of acres of peaches like this are growing in Howard country, Arkansas 


potash causes no injury, so that their 
use, even if not needed, would be no 
worse than a useless expense, and 
there is little doubt that their use will 
be profitable on the lighter soils. 


Production Associated with Vigor 


Production is directly associated 
with tree vigor. Cultural practices 
should be such as will afford an opti- 
mum growth. For maximum produc- 
tion, the average current growth will 
range from three to 10 inches om ma- 
ture trees, and the longer shoots on 
the outer circumference of the top 
will range from 10 to 15 inches. Ferti- 
lization should never be so heavy on 
bearing trees that it becomes neces- 
sary to shorten or remove large 
amounts of terminal growth in prun- 
ing. Pruning should, ordinarily, be 
confined to thinning out new growth 
in the tops of the trees and just 
enough heading back of branches to 
keep the trees within bounds. 

While there is little hope of any re- 
duction in cost per acre, it is safe to 
predict that yields may be increased 
very materially, and as a result, the 
cost per bushel will be correspondingly 
decreased. Thus, the only possibility 
of reducing the cost of production is 
to increase the yields per tree and per 
acre. 

With this increase in production, we 
are at once confronted With another 
problem. If yields are increased ma- 
terially, the price which the grower 
will receive is liable to fall below 
present price levels. The problem of 
disposing of the crop looms propor~ 
tionately large. For the next few 
years, the problem will be distinctly 
one of marketing. Not only methods 
of marketing, but markets must be 


growing in general, should be discour- 
aged. Such propaganda not only 
injures the individual concerned, but 
jeopardizes the stability of the indus- 
try. 

“Watch your step,” 





Apple Bulletin for 


Consumers 


HE NEW JERSEY College of Agri- 

culture has issued a bulletin which 
is designed to assist consumers in 
identifying the better varieties of 
apples. 

This bulletin contains colored pho- 
tographs of the five leading winter 
varieties grown in New Jersey. These 
are very fine photographs; in fact, the 
apples even appear to carry the origi- 
nal bloom as well as the color and 
markings. In connection with each 
photograph, a clear description in sim- 
ple language is given of each variety. 
Information is also included as to 
when the different varieties may be 
found on the market. The merits of 
each variety for-cooking, baking or 
eating out of the hand are also enu- 
merated. 

Prof. M. A. Blake, head of the De- 
partment of Horticulture of New Jer- 
sey State College, is the author. He 
points out that some beautiful varie- 
ties of apples are really quite inferior, 
whereas others which are not so beau- 
tiful are superior in quality. In writ- 
ing the bulletin, Prof. Blake aimed to 
give consumers information that would 
assist them in recognizing the few 
superior yarieties. It is hoped that 
the bulletin will be of value to con- 
sumers and that as a result producers 
will also be benefited in the. direction 
of a better demand for the superior 











Long Time Service . 
For Lower Costs 


When you buy a truck you buy present and 
future service. The extent of that service depends 
upon the stamina stored away in proper design 


and husky construction. 


On this basis— the 6-cylinder Speed Wagon is 
the lowest priced unit for every farm. 


Speed Wagon’s oversize strength in every vital 
part means that it will be performing its duties 
staunchly and alertly long after the ordinary 
truck has wearied of life and passed into the dis- 
card. It has been proved time and again that 
Speed Wagons will out-live and out-work cheaper, 
smaller trucks—and cost less in doing it. 


In bringing farm production costs to their low- 
est level, it is the part of wisdom to investigate 
Speed Wagon essentials. Your Reo dealer will 


gladly give you the facts. 


SPEED WAGON CHASSIS PRICES —az Lansing 


4-Cylinder $1090 


6-Cylinder $1240 


Heavy Duty $1985 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 








SPEED #WAGON 
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varieties of New Jersey grown fruit. 

Any person interested in this bulle- 
tin may secure a copy by writing to 
the College of Agriculture, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., for a copy of “Apples of 
New Jersey.” 





Thinning Fruit to Improve 
Quality 


(Continued from page 21) 

one hand and the fruit ‘with the other, 
giving the fruit an upward twisting 
motion. However, shears designed 
especially for the purpose are pre- 
ferred by some. 

The time to thin varies with condi- 
tiqns, but in general soon after the 


June drop will give the best results. - 


If delayed much after this time, the 
full effects will not be obtained. On 
the other hand, it is hardly practical 
to thin much earlier than this, for 
should a considerable June drop fol- 
low, the crop might be needlessly re- 
duced. It should be remembered that 
the justification for thinning lies large- 


ly in the improvement of the crop 
thinned, and the practice must be 
applied with judgment. 





Cost of Producing Apples 


"72 SHENANDOAH Valley is one 
of the most interesting apple pro- 
ducing sections in the United States. 
Frederick county, Virginia, is one oi 
the most important counties of the dis- 
trict. It is significant, therefore, that 
a bulletin has just been issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture which gives detailed information 
on the development of the industry, 
the types of farming followed and the 
cost of producing apples in this fa- 
mous section and county. 

The bulletin contains a great. deal 
of very valuable information. Growers 
who are interested can obtain a copy 
by writing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 


D. C., for Department Bulletin 1455. 
The bulletin was written by C. R. 
Swinson of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
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Don’t let insects destroy your garden or 
fruit, when for only a few cents you can 
spray and kill them. 

© matter what crop is infested, “Black 
Leaf 40° is the old reliable spray for 
Aphis, Thrips, Leaf Hopper and similar 
insects. - 

KILLS BY CONTACT and FUMES 

“Black Leaf 40” kills these pests on your 
trees, shrubs, flowers, vines and vege- 
tables not only by direct contact (hit- 
ting) but in extra measure, by the nico- 
tine fumes. This “extra measure” of pro- 
tection you cannot obtain from the non- 
volatile insecticides. Ask your dealer and 
County Agent or write for particulars. 


- Ys Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 


Louisville, Ky. 















‘Black Leaf 40° 


OWA Eels) aha 





Save Time and Money/ 














WITTE, 


200,900 in daily | 
world-wide use. 
DIRECT From Factory Wholesale Prices—Easy 
Terms—No Interest. 57 years proves WITTE 
most durable, economical — burns almost any 
kind of fuel — Semi-Steel Construction — Valve- 
in-Head Motor—WICO Magneto—THROTTLING 
GOVERNOR — LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 
r R E CATALOG Describes New 
rovements, New Low Prices 
and Long Terins. Also Log Saws and Pumpers. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2141 Witte Buliding, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
214i Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
2144 Witte Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Do your farm work this year witha Centaur— the 
_ low cost, dependable, little tractor that willplow 
& 12.n. furrow and do your wing, 
cultivating, hauling and belt fobs—ate 
iy costof only a few cents an hour. Seven 
im ears succe:sful performance behind it. 
old on oy Seo year to pay, 
. Write for klet and low price. 
THE CENTRAL TRACTOR CO. 
41 Central Ave. Greenwich, Ohio 





Nitrogen Fertilizers in 
Peach Orchards 


_ (Continued from page 8) 


leaf called chloroplasts.. These con- 
tain a green substance called chloro- 
phyll, which, with the aid of sunlight, 
manufactures the product grape sugar, 
or in other words, carbohydrates. The 
healthier and larger the leaf area, the 
greater will be the amounts of carbo- 
hydrate manufactured. 

There are other materials formed in 
the leaves, such as fats and proteins, 
the proteins being of great importance 
in building plant structures, but they 
are probably made directly or con- 
structed largely from the _ carbo- 
hydrates by chemical addition. 

In summing up, we find that the 
amounts of soluble carbohydrates 
stored in the tree from the past sea- 
son, in addition to those that will be 
manufactured during the early part of 
the following season, determine large- 
ly (1) the growth of the tree; (2) 
the setting of fruit; (3) the size of 
the fruit; and (4) fruit bud formation. 
If the supply of soluble carbohydrates 
is large, these four factors will be 
affected accordingly, and the natural 
result will be an increase in yields. 

There might be other benefits de- 
rived from nitrogen, such as making 
the tree more resistant to bacterial 
leaf spot, which has been experienced 
or observed by most growers. . Since 
there is no direct remedy known for 
the disease, wonderful results have 
been obtained by keeping the tree in 
a healthy and vigorously gro ing con- 
dition, which tends to make the tree 
immune to the disease. 
nitrogen fertilized trees actually seem 
to be stronger than those that have 
not received an application. 


Possible Injuries May Result 


There is also a possibility of nitro- 
gen causing injurious results, and it 
may be well to mention these. If the 
application has been too large, -the 
tree may remain in the .growing con- 
dition so long during late summer 
that its growth will be succulent and 
its tissues will not have matured by 
the time cold weather arrives. If this 
be the case, disastrous results may 
occur from winter injury. Small appli- 
cations to newly set trees, immedi- 
ately foHowing planting or somewhat 
later, have resulted in serious root 
injury, possibly because the root sys- 
tem had not become established in the 
soil. Generally speaking, peach trees 
will receive enough nitrogen from the 
soil the first year without feeding 
them. Another bad effect in bearing 
is that the fruit does not color up 
well due to the heavy foliage not ad- 
mitting a sufficient amount of sun- 
light. Nitrogen delays ripening from 
a week to 10 days, though this might 
be a desirable rather than an unde- 
sirable result, depending, of course, on 
market conditions. 

As to the kind of nitrogen fertilizer 
to use, sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda are perhaps the most 
popular. Others, such as cyanamid, 
tankage and dried blood are some- 
times used, but these, as a rule, are 
all slower in action. 

One hundred pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia contain approximately 20.75 
actual pounds of nitrogen, and nitrate 
of soda about 15 pounds. The latter 
is more readily available than the 
first and it can be readily used by 
the tree, since the nitrates are already 
present. Sulphate of ammonia must 
be acted upon by nitrifying bacteria 
before its nitrogen becomes available, 
but even so there is not a great deal 
of difference in the availability of the 
two. Experiments seem to show that 
nitrate of soda leaches more readily 
than sulphate of ammonia, while con- 
tinual use of sulphate of ammonia 
tends to make the soil acid, but 
whether enough so to be of any girect 
harm to the trees, is doubtful. Sul- 
phate of ammonia does not lump so 
easily as does nitrate of soda. 


Price Is an Important Factor 


Summing up the chemical and physi- 
cal conditions of the two, there is not 
much -to make one superior to the 





(Concluded on page. 26) 


Furthermore, 


CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWER'S WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 





WE HAVE SEEN in the two pre- 
vious articles of this series how, 
through the expenditure of a little 
money, together with considerable 
thought and time, we may greatly im- 
prove the living room, dining room, 
haH, kitchen, breakfast nook and bath- 
room. We shall discuss bedrooms this 
month. 

The bedrooms, from their very na- 
ture, are the most personal and in- 
timate rooms in the house. In fact, 
they are the proper place for the dis- 
play of intimate pictures, photographs 
and other personal belongings of the 
members of ‘the family and . their 
guests. Each bedroom should express 
through its arrangement and furnish- 
ings the personality and tastes of its 
occupant. The room which would 
appeal most to the young daughter of 
the house would be done in pastel 
colors in pretty, dainty, graceful style. 
The room reserved for mother and 
dad may have more “substantial” fur- 
nishings, but the need of beauty and 
daintiness should not be lost sight of, 
for mother, as well as daughter, will 
want. to “express” a sweet and dainty 
personality. The son’s room should 
express the occupant’s hobby or chief 
interest, if it is to mean anything to 
the boy. The guest room should 
fairly shout, “Welcome, make yourself 
right at home!” d 


Wallpaper Suggested 


The walls, woodwork and floors 
would take their cue from the rest of 
the house. The woodwork should be 
enameled in ivory or gray, the floors 
painted or varnished, or waxed to give 
a smooth finish, in brown, tan or gray, 
as the case may be. The most suit- 
able finish for walls and ceilings in 
the bedroom is a light-toned, pastel- 
colored, softly-patterned wallpaper. 
Spriggy floral or striped patterns in 
soft rose, blue, gray, lilac, pink or 
yellow are suitable for any type of bed- 
room. 

The usual furnishings for the bed- 
room include a comfortable bed, a 
chiffonier or chest of drawers, a dress- 
ing table and bench or bureau, a bed- 
side sable, one or more well-cushioned 
chairs, rugs, a few good pictures, the 
necessary linens, window drapes and 
personal belongings. However, it 
isn’t the furnishings, but the little 
extra touches, that give to each room 
its distinctive style. 


May Refinish Furniture 


We have said that mother’s and 
dad’s room should have a substantial 
air. This is true of any room shared 
by aman. But daintiness need not be 
entirely sacrificed to dignity. Heavy, 
dark, old-fashioned pieces of furniture 
are popular at the present time, so if 
you possess such a suite for the bed- 
room, you may use it just “as is,” or, 
if it is marred and shabby, you may 
remove the old varnish and refinish it 
in dull-polished walnut. If your suite 
is golden oak, by all means finish it 
over in walnut. If you do not possess 
a “suite,” but merely a collection of 
bedroom “pieces” of various designs 
and finishes, you can give them some 
relationship (cousins at the very least) 
by applying one or more coats of 
paint and enamel on all pieces to be 
used together. Suitable colors ‘for 
enameling bedroom furniture would 
be soft gray, rich ivory, greenish gray, 
or putty color. They may be left plain 
or, suitably decorated, as you wish. 
If the bureau is ugly in line, it may 
often be improved by detaching the 
mirror and hanging it separately. from 
the picture mold, before refinishing 
the bureau. A mirror should also be 
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hung above the chiffonier or chest of 
drawers at the proper height for the 
man of the house. 

Twin beds are always. sure-fire 
starters of an argument, but this 
article would not be complete if they 
were omitted. For those who really 
would sleep better by themselves, who 


«have a spacious bedroom, and who 


can afford to purchase and completely 
equip two beds, each involving the 
approximate cost of one full-sized bed, 
twin beds would doubtless prove an 
ideal arrangement. Most people feel 
twin beds are not very companionable. 


Include Sewing Rocker 


Mother’s room would be incomplete 
without her sewing basket or cabinet 
and a comfortable armless sewing 
rocker. The chair may be of reed, 
upholstered, or it may have pillows to 
match the drapes. Or the chair may 
be entirely covered with a fitted, pleat- 
ed-skirted slip-cover of flowered cre- 
tonne or glazed chintz, giving it a 
festive and inviting appearance. A 
straight ladder-back or slat-back chair 
is often included when space permits. 

Drapes for mother’s and dad’s room 
may be made of flowered cretonne, 
glazed chintz, two colors of voile, 
flowered net, dotted marquisette, 
dimity~or crossbar, with ivory or 
white and pastel colors predominat- 
ing. The cretonne and chintz are 
usually made up in the form of scal- 
loped. or pleated vvalances’ with 
straight or tie-back side panels, and 
with thin, white glass curtains in 
ruffied tie-back style. If the room is 
inclined to be dark, the valance could 
well be omitted in planning the 
drapes. Bedspreads may be of cre- 
tonne, chintz or unbleached muslin. 
Dresser scarfs and boudoir pillows 
should be sheer and dainty. 

Pictures for the bedroom should be 
pretty, restful, and not overly large. 
The smaller ones may well be hung in 
groups. Candlesticks and candles will 
add a pretty touch to even the 
plainest of bedrooms. Lighting is im- 
portant. Rose silk lamp or electric 
light shades cast a warm glow that 
will bring youth and beauty to the 
face of the occupant .as well as to the 
room. 


Girl’s Room Dainty 


Many of the ideas suggested for the 
parents’ room will serve equally well 
for the young girl’s room. Painted 
furniture, including a bed, bedside 
table with candle on it, straight or 
rocking chair, dressing table with 
bench, and chest of drawers or low 
cedar chest, are best for this room. 
The style of the furniture is unimpor- 
tant—it’s the finish that means so 
much. The girl may make herself a 
lovely dressing table by draping 4a 
narrow table or box of the right 
height and hanging a mirror above it. 
The “skirt” for’ the dressing table 
would usually be made of the same 
material as that used for the drapes, 
and might be of changeable taffeta, 
cretonne, glazed chintz, unbleached 
muslin, or even cotton crepe in suit- 
able pastel colors. The bénch for the 
dréssing table would have a padded 
top and full skirt of the same material. 
The chair might have cushions or 4 
slip-cover of the chosen material, jus' 
as the girl prefers. The dressing 
table may have a painted top with a 
suitable scarf or a piece of plate glass 
over it. : 

The window treatment is very im- 
portant in this room; as the drapes 
are the keynote to the rest of the 
furnishings. The girl may use white 
ruffied tie-back curtains with valances 
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and side panels of prettily flowered 
cretonne, taffeta or chintz. If she is 
a jolly, peppy girl who is rather in- 


clined towards sports, she may favor - 


eretonne or chintz. If she is a fluffy, 
dainty miss, ruffied tie-back curtains 
of rose or blue voile or organdie with- 
out glass curtains may be more suit- 
able for her room. If organdie or 
yoile is -used for curtains, she may 
still use’ a pretty floral patterned cre- 
tonne in harmonizing colors for the 
dressing table flounce and chair up- 
holstery. 

She will want several bedspreads. 
One of them should have a flounce to 
match the flounce on the dressing 
table. She will also want to make a 
collection of the fluffiest, daintiest, 
laciest, mest enticing boudoir pillows 
imaginable. Then, with the addition 
of a gayly painted, two-shelf, hand- 
made wall bookcase (one of the popu- 
lar hanging ones), a braided rag rug 
or two, a few favorite pictures that 
harmonize with the color scheme, a 
waste basket, one or more pairs of 
candlesticks, a pretty lamp and shade, 
and her personal belongings, da@ugh- 
ter’s room will be complete. 


Boy’s Room Should Be Pleasing 


Oval woven or braided rag rugs are 
entirely suitable for the guest room, 


Two or-three small rugs laid in the - 


places where needed most will be all 
the floor covering needed. Pictures 
and wall hangings, candlestitks, a 
desk set with quill pen in colors to 
harmonize with~drapes, books, freshly 
cut flowers, and dainty dresser scarfs 
and bedspreads are all that are’needed 
to complete the guest room. 

Plain painted furniture in orange 
and blue, gray, lettuce green, or 
orange and black would be more ac- 
ceptable to the average boy than any 
other kind. Im fact, with the proper 
person to inspire him, he will take 
great pride in “doing over” his bed- 
room furnishings himself. The wall- 
paper, woodwork and _ accessories 
should harmonize in color with the 
furnishings. ‘The boy’s room should 
not be overcrowded. A single bed 
with patchwork quilt or Indian blanket 
for top cover, a chest of drawers with 
mirror above, a study table and built- 
in or portable writing: desk, one 
straight chair, and possibly one up- 
holstered chair are all the furnishings 
that will be needed or wanted. 

Here, sonny should find sanctuary 
for all his personal belongings—his 
boxing gloves, guns, fishing rods, base- 
bali and football togs, tennis racquet, 
etc. Let him select his own pictures 
for the wall, and he will appreciate 
them more than any “wished on him” 
by grown-ups. He would .doubtless 
like a fur rug beside his bed, but such 
things are not especially sanitary. A 
good reading lamp would be about the 
only “accessory” sonny would care 


about. Plain, inconspicuous curtains 
of white or orange crossbar or mar- 
quisette would be most suitable. 


Make the Guest Room Inviting 


The guest room should have @ 
cheerful, inviting air, which at the 
same time sacrifices neither dainti- 
ness nor dignity. The most desirable 
furnishings would be in walnut, but 
painted furniture would serve very 
well. In addition to the usual bed, 
bedside table, dressing table or vanity 
with bench, and chest of drawers with 
mirror above, a small writing desk 
with straight ladder-back or Windsor 
chair, a comfortable, lightly uphol- 
stered easy chair, and a hanging wall 
bookcase with a few interesting books 
on its shelves, will each add greatly 
to the comfort and enjoyment of your 
guests. 

Drapes and flounces for dressing 
table and bed would be most suitable 
and effective for the guest room if 
made of changeable taffeta in a pale 
rose. and green, or pale orchid and 


green with a touch of rose. Taffeta is 
rather expensive, however, so a care- 


fully chosen cretonne in pretty but 
not too“jazzy” colors and pattern, or 
a flowered glazed chintz in rose, 
orchid or blue may serve the purpose 
with equally good effect. 

In general, we must not neglect to 
mention that each bedroom should 
have its own clothes closet in a 
properly arranged house. The closet 
should have a tier of shelves across 
one end, a drawer for shoes on the 
floor, and a hanger rod across it 
lengthwise. The ideal closet is ar- 
ranged to secure ventilation and good 
light when needed. Somewhere in the 
house a linen closet must be located 
for the corivenient storage of house- 
hold linens. It may be in the bath- 
room, in a central hall, or in one of 
the bedrooms. 


Provide Comfortable Beds 


It is also proper to say a word or 
two about beds.- There are beds—and 
beds! Too many families struggle 
along with sagging springs, hard, 
lumpy mattresses, too short sheets, 
and hard, unyielding pillows. They 
don’t even know they can have better. 
And when it comes to beds, that’s one 
place where the best is good economy !: 
Spend a little money for double coil 
springs, silk floss mattresses, goose- 
feather pillows and extra long sheets 
(long enough to tuck in well at head 
and foot, and thus prevent wrinkling). 
Install new beds all around, and just 
see if the family doesn’t take a new 
lease on life after really resting for 
a few nights. 

In the “Chats” department of the 
June issue of the AMERICAN Fruit 
GROWER MaGAzZINE, we shall complete 
the series of articles on the “Rejuve- 
nation of the Old House,” 


Strawberry Recipes 


GAIN we rejoice as the strawberry season rolls around. At least the 
Editor of this page rejoices, and she has every reason to believe that 


her readers share the feeling. 


If the long-suffering American public was not 


already afflicted with so many different “weeks,” we should be tempted to 
use our editorial influence to have a “week” set aside for the glorification of 


King Shortcake and his Cohorts. 


But, we’ll do even better than that—we’ll 


give a set of recipes this month which will enable each family to properly 
celebrate for a whole season instead of for one little week only. 


Strawberry Shortcake 


_Prepare a short, unsweetened baking 
powder biscuit dough, and bake in two 
layers (in the same pan with butter be- 
tween the two layers). Baking in this 
manner prevents the “cake’’ from being 
too crusty. While baking the “cake,’ 
prepare the fruit. Wash, hull and drain 
the berries, mash lightly and add sugar 
to taste. Let stand with sugar until ready 
to serve. When cake is ed, remove 
pom oven, split layers apart, butter 
ghtly and cool. Assemble the cake 

fore serving, with a layer of fruit on 
top. Serve with thick cream. A more 
festive looking shortcake is owe! together 
and garnished on top with whipped cream, 
together with whole berries, but. the plain 
thick cream is preferred by true lovers of 
shortcake. 


Strawberry Salad 


Wash, hull and cut 1 . of selected 
giraw berries in halves, lengthwise. 
ion ee with powdered su , cover and 
et stand in fice box or other cool. place 





until thoroughly chilled nge nests of 
heart lettuce leaves for individual ser- 
Vice, fill with fruit and cover with 


whipped cream to which salt rika and 
mayonnaise dressing has "been added. 


=) 
e 


(Allow 1 c. whipped cream to % c. of 
mayonnaise.) Garnish with halves of 
strawberries and chopped nuts. 


Strawberry-Cheese Salad 


Wash, hull and cut selected berries in 
halves lengthwise. Sp e with pow-— 
dered sugar to sweeten. Let stand in ice 
box or other cool place until chilled. Ar— 
range for individual service on a bed of 
lettuce leaves, placing halves of berries in 
a circle. Heap cottage cheese in center 
of circle, taking care not to completely 
cover the fruit. Garnish with a dash of 
—— or a half of a strawberry. Serve 
at once. 


Strawberry Pudding 


% c. butter % ec. milk 
1c. sugar 1% c. flour 
1 egg 3 t. baking powder 


Mix in usual manner for butter cakes, 
by creaming butter, adding the sugar 
gradually and the egg well beaten; then 
sifting flour and baking powder, and 
adding flour alternately with milk to first 
mixture. Turn batter into buttered shal- 
low cake pan and bake 25 minutes in 
moderate oven. ‘Cut in squares and serve 
with fresh strawberries which have been 
sweetened to taste and slightly crushed. 


Its Calyx 
Spray-lime. 


~and Theres No 
Lead Like 


GRASSELLI. 


“We like Grasselli Arsenate 


customer always a customer.” 
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Such disinterested testimony as the following 
letters received recently, is the best evidence:— 


results the growers are getting from its use, and the large number 
of repeat orders that come to us from growers who try it.” 


“Grasselli Arsenate of Lead which we have used extensively has 
given general satisfaction throughout this District for the past 12 
years. We have noticed particularly with your Lead that once a 


“Having handled Grasselli Arsenate of Lead for many years, we 
are convinced of its superior quality—few, if any, of our customers 
change to other brands, after once using Grasselli.” 4 

C. M. HOLTZINGER FRUIT CO., Yakima, Wash. 


GRASSELLI GRADE— ‘ 


Arsenate of Lead - Calcium Arsenate - Lime Sulphur 
Bordeaux Mixture - Casein Spreader 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. - Cleveland, Ohio 
Founded in 1839 







Glad I Ordered My 
GrasselliLead in 
Time! lin ail Set.” 









of Lead because of the splendid 


SGOBEL & DAY, Wenatchee, Wash. 


. DENNEY & Co., Payette, Idaho 





- GRASSELLI GRADE 


C4 Standard ‘Held ‘High for & § ‘Years 














BUDDIE DUSTING EQUIPMENT 


THE ULTIMATE IN STRENGTH AND PERFORMANCE 





BUDDIE DUSTERS (Orchard or 


Vineyard) easily attached to Ford- 
son or 1f-20 McCormick Deering 
tractor. Mechanically the best; in 
operation the simplest; in upkeep 
the most economical. In EVERY 
particular the BEST buy you can 


make—and the price is_ right. 
—Make us prove it. 

Send in name and address for 

attractive literature. 

WRITE TODAY, Dept. T-2, 


THE IRON KING IMPLEMENT CO. - 





MADISON, OHIO 














Serve with plain thick cream or whipped 
cream. 
Strawberry Pie 

Wash, pick over, and huil fresh straw- 
berries, allowing about 1 pt. for a_pie. 
Sprinkle generously with sugar and let 
stand while the pastry is being prepared. 
Make a rich pastry (sufficient for two 
crusts) and line deep pie pan with flaky 
pastry. Fill with fruit, add more sugar 
if necessary, dot with bits of butter, and 
cover with upper crust. Press edges of 
crust well together with fork or palm 
of hand, moisten crust lightly with milk 
or water, and bake in hot oven for first 
19 minutes, then reduce the heat and bake 
slowly until fruit ‘is cooked. Some cooks 
prefer a lattice-work upper crust and 
obtain excellent results. 

Strawberry Whip 


1% c. strawberries 1c. powdered sugar 
White of 1 egg 

Wash, hull and drain berries. Crush 
fruit, and put all ingredients together in 
large bowl. Whip with wire whisk until 
stiff enough to hold in shape. About 30 
minutes will be required for the beating. 
Line a dish with lady fingers or strips of 
sponge cake, pile mixture lightly in dish, 
chill and serve with whipped cream or 
boiled custard sauce. 

Canned Strawberries 

Pick over, wash and hull strawberries, 
arrange in. sterilized jars, ta care not 
to crush the fruit, and fill th syrup. 
For the syrup, allow 1 c. of sugar to 1 
qt. of berries (more may be needed if 
the fruit is unusually tart). Place sugar 
in a preserving kettle with sufficient 
water to dissolve sugar, and bring to a 
boil. Distribute syrup equally between 
jars of fruit and fill jars to the top with 
warm water. Put lids in place and place 
le on rack in boiler or pressure cooker. 

trawberries require very little cooking, 


12 minutes after coming to the boil being 
sufficient for the wash boiler method, 
and about 5 minutes for pressure cooker 
method. Cool fruit and store in cool, 
darkened room. 
Strawberry Ice Cream 1! 

3 pts. thin cream 2c. sugar 
2 boxes berries Few grains salt 

Wash and hull berries, sprinkle with 
sugar, cover and let stand for 2 hours 
Mash and squeeze through cheesecloth, 
then add salt. Freeze cream to the con- 
sistency of a mush, add gradually the 
fruit juice to prevent curdling, and finish 
freezing. Rich Jersey milk may be sub- 
stituted for cream. 


Strawberry ice Cream Ii 


1 qt. berries 1%c. milk 
Whites of 4 eggs 


1c. sugar 
1% c. heavy cream %t. salt 
Wash, pick over, hull and mash the 


strawberries. Sprinkle with sugar, cover 
and let stand several hours; then squeeze 
through a2 double thickness of cheesecloth. 
Mix cream, milk, whites of eggs (beaten 
stiff), and salt. Freeze milk mixture to 
a mush, add fruit juice and continue 
freezing. If the fruit is very acid, more 
sugar may be necessary. 





Table of Abbreviations 
1 t. equals 1 teaspoonful. 
1 T. equals 1 tablespoonful (3 t.). 
1c. equals 1 cupful. 
1 pt. equals 1 pint (2 c¢.). 
1 qt. equals 1 quart (2 pt.). 
All Measures Level! 





If aluminum cooking utensils be- 
come discolored, they may be cleaned 
by cooking acid foods in them 
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s HOTEL 


FORT SHELBY 


Lafayette Blvd. at First Street 
DETROIT 


Tue elaborately equipped twenty- 
one story addition to be completed 
soon will give Hotel Fort Shelby a 
position of leadership as one of the 
foremost hotels of the world. 


Less than five minutes walk from 
: wholesale, shopping, financial and - 
theatrical centers. Servidor-service. 
Famous Restaurant. Convenient to 
all transportation. 


Especially pleas- 

ant room with 

private bath $3.50 

and up — other 
k rooms $2.50 up. 


Garage close by. 
























HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street, 


New York 
In the heart of the automobile 
: district. 

xk * 

RATES 
| Single room with private toilet, $2.50 
"| Single room with private bath, $3.50 
% Double room with private bath, $5.00 


M. P. MURTHA, General Manager. 

















pETRONS 
| Petorboro.g Woodard 


~_ Rates: 
fromTHREE DOLLARS 
per DAY 
All Rooms with Bath 
JOHN N. ANHUT 
President 










































és It is the Tuller 


HOTEL 








No, 2819—Afternoon Frock. 

Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 3 yards of 40- 
inch material with 2% yards of 4%- 
inch ribbon. 

No. 2891—Bloused Silhouette. 

Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material with 24% yards of 4%- 
inch ribbon. 

No. 2832—Afternoon Frock. 

Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. The 36- 
inch size requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 3% yards of banding. 


No. 2055—Good .Taste. 

Cuts in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years, 36, 
38 and 40 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 3 yards of 40- 
inch raaterial with % yard of 36-inch 
contrasting, and % yard of binding. 
No. 2741—For the Smart Matron. 
Cuts in sizes 36, $38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material 


Binclosed MOd.........eeeeeeees cents for which send me the following: 
Pattern No.....0sece0c+ + sB81SOsseecees cvsces Pattern ~No.<;..;. ob veeee Ee i. rae 
ee ee Peter eeereeeeerveee 





ard B. James, Manager. 
DETROIT, MICH. 








ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each 
For each pattern you order, send 10 cents in coin or one-cent stamps (coin preferred) 


FASHION DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


Name...... Secerececesesceresecscesseteses sMGGress 


POstOMo®.occcrccscccccoscescccvsesescceses sMtnte 


American Fr 








2953 


with 1% yards of 20-inch contrasting. 
No. mart for Many Occasions. 

Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 2% yards of 40- 
inch material with 5 yard of 40-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 3000—Smart Junior Costume. 

Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years. The 8-year size requires 1 yard 
of 36-inch material for skirt with 1% 
yards of 36-inch material for blouse. 
No. 3010—Delightfully Girlish. 

Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
The 8-year size requires 1% yards of 
32 or 36-inch material with % yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 
No. 3011—Entirely New! 

Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
The 8-year size requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material, made with tiers. 


No. Bre Dress. 

Cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. . The 
86-inch size requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of 6-inch 
material for vestee. 


22 Kast 18th St., New York, N. ¥. 


- 
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Nitrogen Fertilizers in 


Peach Orchards 
(Continued from page 24) 


other, except that it must be remem. 
bered that sulphate of ammonia cop. 
tains approximately 25 per cent more 
available nitrogen per 100 pounds than 
does nitrate of soda. In purchasing 
them, prices must be considera 
accordingly. 


Time of Application. 


As to the time of application of 
commercial fertilizers to bearing peach 
trees, there seems to be @ more or 
less definite time limit in which to ap. 
ply them. About the time the buds are 
breaking, or two or three weeks be. 
fore blossoming, is the time that has 
been generally accepted. 

The amounts to apply naturally 
i vary according to soil conditions and 
age of the trees. Generally speaking, 
a tree 10 years or older should be 
greatly benefited by two and one-half 
to fhree pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia, using nitrate of soda in pro- 
portion; some growers use even more 
than this. In young orchards that are 
not bearing and in which an increase 
in growth is desired, one-fourth to 
one-half pound gives wonderful 
results. - 

Perhaps nothing needs to be said 
regarding the method of application, 
except that the material should be 
applied in a broad circle to the area 
that-contains the feeding roots, which 
is approximatély under the outer 
limits of the branches or a little 
beyond. 

There is one more point that is of 
great importance regarding the use of 
nitrogenous fertilizers, and that is that 
they cannot be used as substitutes for 
cultivation and the turning under of 
organic matter, such as manures, and 
cover crops. These are ‘absolutely 
essential if the soil is to be kept in a 
good physical condition and therefore 
must be adhered to in connection With 
nitrogen fertilizers. 


Summary 


Peach trees respond very noticeably 
to nitrogenous fertilizers. 

Nitrogen determines the amount of 
soluble carbohydrates, _and  carbo- 
hydrates in turn determine the growth 
and yield’ of the tree. Stating this 
conversely, nitrogen is the key to a 
high percentage of carbohydrates. 
Sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda are the most popular nitrogen- 
carrying fertilizers for peach orchards. 
Judgment must be used in their 
application to avoid disastrous results, 
such as winter injury following an 
over-supply and late application. 
Applications to newly planted trees 
may show injury to- the root system, 
and such practices should be avoided. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers should not 
be used as substitutes for other impor- 
tant features in orchard management. 
The use of manures and cover crops 
in connection with these fertilizers to 
keep the soil in a good physical con- 
dition cannot be over-emphasized. 





_|New Jersey Growers Should 


Use More Lime 


THE SOILS department of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion recommends that New Jersey 
farmers and fruit growers use more 
lime. Less than one and one-half tons 
of lime are being used. annually on 
each farm in New Jersey. This means 
that on the average only eight acres 
are limed on each farm once in four 
years. Since the average New Jersey 
farm contains 64.9 acres, one-eighth of 
the farm land is limed once in four 
years. New Jersey soils are usually 
acid and need lime for best results in 
the case of a large number of crops. 





Power of the Press 


“Do you find that advertising brings 
quick results?” 

“I should say it does. Why, only the 
other day we advertised for a night 
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watchman and that night the safe was 
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The Effect of Poor 
Drainage 


HE MOST disastrous effect of poor 
T grainage is the entire loss of the 
crop or a reduced yield. Lack of.good 
granage always delays planting, re- 
tards the growth and reduces the 
eficiency of the operator in doing the 
feld work. While the reclaiming of 
more land for farming purposes is not 
g popular project just at present, the 
jndividual farmer. cannot afford to 
neglect the drainage of wet spots in 
his fields. 

Efficiency and economy in produc- 
tion will always play a large part in 
determining the success of the indi- 
yidual farmer. In nearly every sec- 
tion of the central, southern and east- 
ern states, there are many good farms 
where it is impossible td produce 
“ikiently and economically in certain 
fields due to wet spots. These areas, 
which are often relatively small, 
should be drained whenever the cost 
jg not out of proportion to the benefits 
that may be derived. While labor and 
power are the two big items of ex- 
pense, the yield always iS a factor in 
cost of production. Good drainage is 
essential to big yields. An estimate 
of the amount of benefit that may be 
derived from drainage can best be 
determined by comparing its previous 
production with the production on 
similar land nearby that is» well 
drained. 

The fertility of a piece of land and 
its location should be two determin- 
ing factors in deciding whether or 
not it should be drained. While in- 
creased production is aJl important in 
justifying the expenditure of funds 
for, such work, yet: the matter of con- 
venience in doing the field work 
where there are no wet spots, the 
ease of handling all machines and the 
saving of time should not be over- 
looked. 

During the spring of the year, drain- 
age problems are always most in evi- 
dence. Temporary relief may be had 
by surface ditches, but such ditches 
are objectionable. In most cases they 
might well be called a necessary evil. 
Tile drains are the most satisfactory. 
They remove the surplus water with- 
out interfering with the necessary 
operation on the surface of the soil. 
In carrying the water through the 
soil, tile drainage promotes aeration, 
which is desirable for plant growth, 
and reduces the loss of fertility by 
surface washing f> a minimum. 


Size of Tile 


The size of the main tile should be 
carefully determined on the basis of 


the area to be drained and the’ 


amount of.slope. Usually tables are 
Provided in circulars obtainable from 
some of the state experiment stations 
which make it easy to determine main 
tile sizes. The laterals-are usually 
either four or five inches in diameter. 
The spacing and depth varies under 
different soil conditions. 


Porosity of Tile No Advantage 


The principal requirements of good 
tile are that they be dense, strong, 
Well-burned and uniform in -shape. 
Practically all of the water enters the 
drain tile at the joint of the tile, 
that is, at the spaces between the tile 
where they are butted together. The 
amount that passes through the walls 
of tile is of no special consequence. 
A good many people have the wrong 
impression on this point. It should 
be remembered’ that porous tile, of 
either clay or concrete, are not desir- 
able. If such tile are exposed to the 
Weather, they quickly disintegrate. 


Cost of Drains 


‘While the cost of any construction 
fait eannen 1% diflercat tocats , & 

estimate of the cost of putting in 
fiveinch lateral tile can be made at 


Fs 
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Engineering for the Fruit Grower 


By E. W. Lehmann 





cost, including tile as well as labor. 
For a few hundred feet, the cost. would 
no doubt be more per foot. Where 
larger tile are installed, the services 
of an engineer should be secured, All 
tile drainage should be carefully done 
to avoid trouble later. 





Using Horses to Advantage 


LOWING is one of the greatest 

power consuming operations on the 
farm. To use power efficiently in the 
job of plowing, it is essential that the 
side draft be reduced to a- minimum. 
Side draft always occurs to a large 
degree in plowing when four or five 
horses are hitched abreast. To elim- 
inate this condition, the teams should 
be hitched in tandem with three 
horses to the plow and two in front. 


What Side Draft Is 


To avoid ‘side draft, one must know 
what it is and when we have it. When 
a team is hitched to a plow'and ex- 
erts a pull, we know that before the 
plow moves, forward through the soil, 
the resistance to the plow, or the 
draft, must be overcome. The line of 
draft of a single 14-inch plow is a line 
extending from a point on the mold- 
board about 19 inches from the center 
of the previous open furrow, and paral- 
lel to it. The line of draft of a two- 
bottom 14-inch plow is a line passing 
approximately 26 inches from the 
center of the furrow. 

The line of pull of a four-horse team 
is a line midway between the center 
horses. If the outside horse walks in 
the furrow and the horses are spaced 
80 inches apart, the line of pull will 
be 45 inches from the center of the 
furrow. From this discussion, it can 
be clearly seen that if a team of four 
horses were hitched abreast 30 inches 
apart to a two-bottom 14-inch plow, 
they would* not be pulling straight 
away, but would be pulling to one side 
by a distance equal to the difference 
between 45 inches and 26 inches, or a 
difference of 19 inches. This is known 


as the side grait. 


Tests have been made which indi- 
cate that 19 inches of side draft on a 
two-bottom 14-inch plow may increase 
the force that must be exerted by the 
team as much as 25 per cent more 
than the team need exert if the line 
of pull was directiy over the line of 
draft. In addition to this added draft, 
the team pulls at an angle which is 
objectionable, The side draft with 
the four horses abreast may be elimi- 
nated by putting the horse in the 
furrow, on the plowed ground. This 
is not satisfactory. 

The real solution is to hitch the 
horses in tandem and spread them 
sufficiently with a long doubletrée so 
the line of pull will be directly over 
the line of draft. Hitching in tandem 
makes it possible to work as many as 
six horses, three in front and three 
behind, without much side draft. Cr 
five horses. may be used, with two in 
front and three behind. . 


A Good Whitewash 


W HITEWAsH has long been a sub- 
- stitute for paint in making the 
buildings more attractive about the 
farm. At regular intervals we have 
a request for a good whitewash for- 
mula. Whitewash is not only used to 
advantage for outside work, but it 
may also be used for inside work, és- 
pecially in -the poultry houses and to 
brighten up otherwise dark base- 
ments. This material is inexpensive 
and has a certain value from a sani- 
tary standpoint. 

A whitewash formula that was rec- 
ommended to me by Prof. W. A. 
Foster, who is in charge of the farm 
building work at the Mlinois Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, as béing 
very satisfactory for new surfaces is 
as follows: Use two and one-half gal- 





Atlas cement, two and one-half pounds 
sal soda, two pounds table salt, and 
three pounds powdered alum. Mix 
dry and add cold water until diluted 
to make five gallons of the wash. 

For old surfaces, use the following 
mixture: Two and one-half gallons 
finishing lime, two and one-half gal- 
lons white Atlas cement, one pound sal 
soda, one pound table salt, and three 
pounds powdered alum. Mix and di- 
lute to-five gallons. Apply in’ the 
usual manner, after cleaning off loose 
particles and scales. 

The caution- that should be kept in 
mind in applying whitewash is to be 
sure that, the surface on which it is 
applied is entirely clean before the 
application is made. 





Cold Water Paint 


OLD WATER PAINT is inexpen- 

sive when compared with ordinary 
paint, and for inside work, it is a very 
good substitute. This paint is bought 
in the form of a powder at a few cents 
a pound, and is simply mixed with 
cold water and applied with a brush or 
a spray pump in about the same man- 
ner as whitewash is applied. This 
sort of paint does not seem to flake 
off, nor does it rub off to as great an 
extent as whitewash. 

During the past winter, we a 
a coat of cold water-paint to our Base- 
ment wall, and it was a joy to us all 
because the basement was so much 
lighter and more pleasant. This sort 
of paint can be tinted if desired and 
used to advantage in refinishing other 
rooms in the house. During the spring 
clean-up will be a good time to try it 
out. 





Making the Tractor a 


Better Farm Power Unit 


HE DEVELOPMENTS that have 

taken place in tractor design dur- 
ing the past 10 years are truly re- 
markable. From an experimental ma- 
chine introduced,a few years ago, 
we now have a standard piece of 
farm equipment without which many 
farmers would not attempt to farm. 
Fach year the tractor designers are 
finding new ways of making the trac- 
tor serve the farmer more efficiently. 
Many new attachments are being pro- 
vided and are proving to be labor sav- 
ers. One important attachment which 
makes the tractor a better servant is 
the power take-off. 

While the power take-off has not 
been standardized in all its details, it 
is being rapidly adapted to drive many 
farm tools. Spray pumping outfits are 
being built to be driven by the trac- 
tor power take-off. In this way, the 
tractor pulls the machine and also 
drives the pumping mechanism, which 
saves the cost of a portable engine 
ordinarily mounted on the sprayer. 
Binders, mowers, combined harvest- 
ers, potato diggers and the like are 
being driven by the tractor power 
take-off, with the result that the total 
power requirements are less than 
when driven -by the common “bull 
wheel,” and the machines are operated 
‘more steadily and more efficiently. 

The power takeoff consists of an 
extension shaft fitted with couplings 
and universal joints which make it 
quite flexible. It is designed so that 
the machine connected to the power 
takeoff is driven either while the 
tractor is standing still or while it is 
moving forward. It puts the control 
of the entire mechanism in the hands 
of the tractor operator. 

The power takeoff has certainly 
extended the use of the tractor to a 
greater number of operations and has 
thereby resulted in its being of greater 
economic value to the farmer. There 
is little question but that the num- 
ber of hours a tractor is used deter- 
mines to 2. great extept the cost re- 
quired per hour to operate it. 















between Cleveland and Detroit, 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls and 
Detroit, and between Detroit or 
Chicago and Mackinac Island. 
Also daylight trips between 
Cleveland and Detroit during 
July and August. 


Round Trip Fares 
between 
*CHICAGO and DETROIT... >GO 


“MACKINAC ISLAND and $30 
CHICAGO or DETROIT.......... 


*BUFFALO end Cuicaco......°7 9 
One Way Round Trip 
#CLEVELAND and Detroit $3.50 * 6.00 


{BUFFALO end Detroit... $6.00 *11.00 
Berth andmeels included. tBerth and mealsextra 


On the Detroit and Chicago Division 
boats there is music, dancing, with 
hostess in charge, bridge, afternoon 
tea, golf, horseshoe pitching, radio, 
movi ictures, and other entertain- 
ments. Passengers limited to sleeping 
accommodations. Radio and moving 
Pechting, golf, 5 cheek viding, sb: 
golf, horse ri - 
ing, etc., at Mackinac Island. Liberal 
stopover privileges at all ports. 


Free Booklet 


Write for free illustrated booklet of 
D&C Vacation Tours, and complete 
i ion. 


For Reservations or further informa- 
tion, address E. H. McCracken, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. at Detroit, Mich. 
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oC 
Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. Boxés and 


Crates for Bérries, Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. 
PLANT BOXES 
Catalog mailed a oie 
ATA outh Haven, > 
The Pierce-Williams Co. °°” Jonesboro, Ark. 














on ess’. New St. Charles 


To better serve our many friends 
and patrons over $400,000.00 has 
been expended in reconstruction to 
maintain this famous hostelry as 
One of America’s Leading Hotels 
Accommodating 1000 Guests 


ALFRED S. AMER & GO., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 
Send for descriptive folder. Illustrated Mardi 
Gras Program for the asking. 
Ticket Offices of all Transportation Lines in lobby 


spare time. Cash or c 
particulars. American 
mouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AGENTS—NEW VLAN, MAKES IT EASY TO 
earn 850.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts 
direct to wearer. .No capital or experience need- 
ed. Represent a real manufacturer. Write now 
for real = 4 Madison Factories, 560 Broad- 
way. NeW York. a 
SELL “FIXIT’ RUBBER REPAIR. BIG PAY 
Doubles mileage of. tires and tubes. Self- 
vulcanization without heat or tools. Big season 
now. Marquette, D2323 Wolfram, Chicago. 


' FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


a een 
OPPORTUNITIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
are better now tham «ver for the man of 
moderate means, who desires to establish a 
home on a few acres that will insure him a good 
living in a delightful eountry. Lands are rea- 
sonable in price and terms attractive. Crops 
suited for different localities are well 
proved. Efficient marketing organizations are at 
your service. Southern California has gq climate 
you will I‘ke—an enjoyable twelve months’ open 
season. There are thousands of miles of paved 
roads. Seaside and mountain resorts offer recrea- 
tion for everybody. Let me mail you our ilins- 
trated folder containing dependable information 
on Southern California. C, Bb. Seagraves, General 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 942 Railway 
Exchange. Chicago. 
CALIFORNIA POULTRY AND FRUIT RAISING 
—If you are interested now. or at sometime in 
the future, in owning a profitable poultry farm, 
or fruit and poultry farm combined, in southern 
California, send for a copy of our booklet, ‘‘How 
te Go in the Chicken Business and How to Stay 
In.”’ California Hotel Farm Company, 18 North 
Euclid Ave.. Pasadena. California. 
ORCHARD IN THE FAMOUS CUMBERLAND 
Vailey of Pennsylvania, on state concrete road. 
120 acres. 3200 apnie trees, 1500 pear, etc. Trees 
about two-third bearing. Two houses, three barns. 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 


vator for Gardeners, Snburban- joining the famous Bedford Springs Hotel. 

ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- Catalog | Illustrated folder. Rush C, Litzinger, Bedford, 

men, Fruit Growers, Country Free }| Penna. 

Estates and Poultrymen. 4 

American Farm Machine Co. FARM WANTED 

1034 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sake. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 





QUALITY CHICKS 


Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock, 
8. C. W. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Orpingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Wyan- 
dottes, White Plymouth Rocks, Black Minorcas, Pekin 
and Indian Runner Ducks; $15 per 100 up. Live delivery 
guaranteed. Par 

per hundred up. Several 
Shipments will be made from one of our nearest assoc 
ated hatcheries, 

GLEN ROCK NURSERY AND STOCK FARM 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 















A Powerful All-round Tractor for Small Farm a 
Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Estates, ye-4) 
Fruit Growers, Suburbanites, and Poultrymen. 

ES 4 MEN'S 


WORK (Taj 
Hanfles Field Work, Dusting Outfit, Belt £\ 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Free, {7 “ay 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 74" 
Como Ave. §.E., Minneapo! SS 
a Eastern Bales Branch— 146 Cedar Street, New York 





Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


Write for our 
Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the laryent wt and 
Basket Factory in the Country 


New Albany Box & Basket Co... Box 108 New Albany.Ind. 


B 
SOLENS 
TRACTOR 





Free Catalog! 









. Nothing finerfor Garden 
Plow: Culti- 






Electricity, running water and all conveniences. 
Highest point in five miles. Magnificent view. 
Address Mary T. Milnor, No, 1, N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
TWENTY-FIVE ACRES YOUNG ORCHARD. E. 

Lowrance, owner, El Dorado Springs, Mo. 
ORCHARD AND IDEAL SUMMER HOME AD- 




















WANTED—HEAR FROM OWNER GOOD FARM 
r sale, Cash price, particulars. D. F. Bush, 
MMneapolis, Minn. . 
HELP WANTED 
WANTED—GIRLS-WOMEN, 16 P. LEARN 
gown making at home. Earn’ $35.00 week. Learn 
while earning. Sample lessons free. Write im- 











mediately. Franklin «Institute, Dept? K-545, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125-200 


mo. and home furnished; permanent; hunt, fish, 
trap. For details, write Norton, 256 McMann 
Bildg., Denver, Colo. 
YOU ARE WANTED—MEN-WOMEN, 18 UP. U. 

S. Government jobs, $95.00. to $250.00 month. 
Steady. Short hours. Vacation. Experience un- 
necexgary. -Common education sufficient. Appli- 
cants coached. 32-page book -with full particulars 
free.. Write today sures Franklin Institute, 
Dept. K-81, Rochester, N. Y. 


CATTLE 


FOR GUERNSEY OR HOLSTEIN CALVES, 
practically pure, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis, 




















CHICKS 
IMPROVE YOUR FLO€KS WITH CHICKS FROM 
America’s leading strains. Sixteen breeds. 


Leghorns, $10. Rocks, Reds, $12. Illinois Hatch- 
ery, Dept. 110. Metropolis, Ill. 

BABY CHICKS—PRODUCED FROM THOROUGH- 
bred high producing flocks that are true to type 
and color. Beautiful catalog free. rred Rocks, 
8S. C. Reds, 12c. White and Buff Leghorns, 10c. 
Assorted breeds, 74%c. Will ship C. 0. D. Davis 
Poultry Farm, R. R, 13, Ramsey, Ind. 

GENESEE VALLEY CHICKS. SINGLE COMB 
White Leghorns. It pays to invest in quality. 
Our breeding stoek selected for years for high egg 
production plus size of bird and egg. Like pro- 
duces like. We ntee safe delivery. Write 
for descriptive circular-on how to keep your stock 
“ eeret. Geaetee Valley Poultry Farm, Castile, 
e or 


_______ MANUSCRIPTS WANTED —S— 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING 

for newspapers, ‘magazines, Experience unneces- 

a = Tee. Press Syndicate, 979, St. 
. Mo. 




















Classified Advertisemen ts 


ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please 
enclose cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
5 words for address. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 

All advertising copy, discontinuance orders 
or change of copy must. reach this. office by 
the 10th of this month for next issue. 


Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 

HOSIERY FREE AND $12 DAILY. SELL NA- 

tionally known pure silk hosiery. Amazing 
values. Experience unnecessary. Free — 
outfit mailed immediately. Pure Silk Hosiery Co., 
208 Monroe, Dept. P-67, Chicago, 
IF YOU ARE A MAN WORTHY OF THE NAME 

and not afraid to work I’ll bet you $50.00 you 
ean’t work for us thirty days and earn less than 
$200 Think I’m bluffing? Then answer this ad 
and show me up. Openings for managers, Wonder 
Box selis on sight. The best selling proposition 
in America today. Write Tom Walker, Dept. 147, 
Pittsburgh; Pa. 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 











give Ford auto to men to introduce try and 
a compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Parsons, 
an. 
AGENTS—STEADY INCOME, LARGE MANU- 


mes, toilet articles and 


NURSERY 


1000 “GIBSON STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $4.25; 
Aroma, Premier, Gaudy, Wm. Belt, Marvel, 
Eaton, Glen Mary, Brandywine, 2: 100 Gibson, 
$1.25 pe aid; 100 Champion 

postpaid; raspberries, 00; 10 grapes, 
100 Concord Fe $5.50; 100 asparagus, .25: 
; 25 packets vegetable and flower 
Catalog. 0. Kiger Nursery, 





seeds, $1.00. 
Danville, Iowa. 








LANTS 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS; 
— en ~ seat A 1 aon a: aujek 
shipmen Postpaid, A 4 ixpressed, 
thousand. Hollywood Farms, Pavo, Ga. 
PLANTS, LARGE, OPENFIBLD GROWN, LEAD- 
ing varieties. Ga , 15c, 1000; collard, 75c; 
tomato, $1.00; Po potato, $1.75; Bell sta 
per, $1.50; onion, $1.25, Good plants, prompt ship- 
Quitman Potato Co., itman, Ga, 





ment. 


RHEUMATISM—I WILL GLADLY TELL ANY- 
one how I was cured in r two 
years’ terrible suffering. mce 
what form you have, what you've tried or how 
long standing. Send name and address today. 
Dept. Z, x_147, Little Rock, Ark. 

A! if 

$3.00 DELIVERED. 5600 WATERMARKED BOND 
letterheads, 844x11, and 250 envelopes, « Remit- 
tance with order. Commercial Printing. Cata- 


logue free. National Printing, Goshen, na.- 
BACE ore —_ 


WANTED—THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS OF 
Gro Magazine: Februa 








eye food products, etc., wishes representatives 
each locality. Manufacturer direct to con- 
sumer. Big profits. Honest. goods. -Whole or 


, - 
+ é 


the American Fruit wer ; ary 

1917, Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, and September, 1921; 

Yok XLI, No. 9. Will purchase 
ean. 


American Fr 





‘ « 
uit Grower Maga>i, 


































By H. F. Wilson 





. Swarm Control 


WARM CONTROL used to be a very 

important matter for discussion at 
all bee meetings. However, in more 
recent years, it has been found that, 
under normal conditions, swarming 
ean be prevented to a large degree by 
the simple addition of more room dur- 
ing the brood-rearing period in the 
spring. If you have experienced con- 
tinued difficulty with swarming, it 
must be because your bees did not 
have sufficient room during the spring 
period: A good practice to follow is to 
see that the bees have more room than 
they can use at all times. Normally, 
in the northern latitudes, each colony 
of bees of fair to good strength should 
have an extra brood-rearing chamber, 
about May 1. If you are using modi- 
fied Dadant or Jumbo hives, it should 
not be necessary to give additional 
brooding space. On the other hand,-if 
you are using eight or 10-frame hives, 
a second hive body should be added to 
each colony of bees as soon as six 
frames are found to contain brood. If 
the extra section is not added until 
after the bees have developed an in- 
clination to swarm, the additional 
room will probably not be very effec- 
tive. After bees have once developed 
the swarming instinct, it is almost imé 
possible to keep them from swarming, 
except by special manipulations, such 
as breaking up the brood chamber and 
shifting a part of the comb, either to 
another part of the hive, or to a sepa- 
rate’ hive on another stand. 


Controlling the Mating of 
Queen Bees 


UR READERS will be interested to 
learn that at last a successful 
method for mating queen bees by ton- 
trolled artificial methods has been dis- 
covered. Two or three different men 
seem to have discovered a somewhat 
similar method at about the same 
time. G. H. Cale reports in the 
American Bze Journal for November, 
1926, that Lloyd R.° Watson, a bee- 
keeper and scientist of Alfred, N. Y., 
has worked out a practical method for 
mating queens by hand. 

In the near future, we may expect 
all of our queen breeders to be follow- 
ing. such a plan in developing their 
breeding stock. In years to come, this 
should be of great benefit to the bee- 
keepers, because it will ve possible to 
breed strains of bees that are good 
honey producers and which at the 
same time are more gentle than most 
of the strains that we now have., 


National Publicity for 
Honey 


TH AMERICAN Honey Producers’ 
League is starting a “National 
Honey Publicity Campaign,” which 
should be of extreme value. to the 
honey industry in general, in that it 
will help :to dispose of- the surplus 
honey crop now on hand, both in the 
eastern and western states. Every in- 
dividual beekeeper can help in this 
program, and we hope that the read- 
ers of the American Fruit Grower 
MaGazineE will take an active interest 
in this campaign... Although you may 
not be a member of the league, you™ 
can individually carry on a local cam- 
paign_in your own behalf. Fifty mem- 
bers of the league have been appointed 
on a/committee to develop this cam- 
paign. The United States-is divided 





into 10 regions. There will be one na- 
tional chairman anda sub-chairman 





Agricultural Library, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. si -os Medi *y 
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Z State. Th 
members of this committee will get ty 
gether publicity material regardin 
bees and honey, and this materia] wil 
be distributed to individual beekegp, 
ers for use in local papers. Any mem 
ber of the league is entitled to the Use 
of this service. If you do not belong 
to the league, there is no reason why 
you should not prepare such publicity 
articles for yourself and make an ef. 


fort to have your local papers use two 
or three or more of these during the 
coming year. Such articles shou 
deal with the food value of honey and 
popular uses, : 
The writer has just visited the py 
cific Coast, and inquiries throughoyt 
the West and Middle West indicat 
that there is a considerable amount of 
honey on hand that remains to be dig. 
posed of-during 1927. We, therefore 
suggest to our beekeepers that they dy 
not increase the number of colonies, ag 
it is quite apparent that there ig ap 
over-production at the present time 
and that a normal condition can only 
be-brought. about by decreased produc 
tion until a more staple condition cap 
be reached. Campaigns for eating 
more of this, that and the other thing 
are being continually developed, and 
new food products are appearing on 
the market constantly. The staple 
products remain~the same, butethey 
are constantly appearing in new forms, 
to meet the ever-demanding requests 
on the part of the public for’ some. 
thing “different.” Honey can be kept 
before the public only through cop- 
stant advertising. Sinee there is no 
possibility of a national advertising 
campaign being conducted by any in 
dividual firm, it is necessary for the 
beekeepers to do their own advertising 
individually and collectively. 
We have constantly urged our bee. 
“keepers to allow their honey to become 
thoroughly ripened on the hive, then 
to strain it so that no particles of dust 
or wax remain. Pack it in clean, 
standard containers, and have neat 
and clean labels. With such a prod- 
uct, the dealers can go to the public 
with a knowledge and faith that the 
product is of the best grade and is 
worthy of his efforts as a salesman. 
With a good product in standard con- 
tainers, every. beekeeper can well af- 
ford to put on a local publicity cam- 
paign such as has been suggested. 





The National Beekeepers’ 


Convention in 1928 


‘THE AMERICAN Honey Producers’ 
League will hold its annual conven- 
tion* at the Hotel Whitcomb in San 
Francisco on January 25, 26 and 27, 
1928. A round-trip fare will be avail- 
‘able, making it possible for our bee 
keepers to make a tour of the Pacific 
Coast and points between. This is @ 
splendid time of the year to visit the 
Pacific Coast and, even though you 
may not be a member of the league, 
any individual who wishes to do 80, 
will be free to make the trip and to 
attend the convention. Arrangements 
will be made for a special car to leave 
Chicago in time to reach San Frat 
cisco for the beginning of the conven: 
tion. If any individual beekeeper and 
his family are interested in making 
this trip, you may obtain the details 
by corresponding with C. L. Corkins, 
secretary, Laramie, Wyo. 









Customer—You said this blanket is 
all wool and yet you can see it is 
marked 


| cotton. 
Clerk—Well, 


you see we marked it 
cotton to fool the moths.—Drezerd. 
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Handling the Orchard Soil 


more level parts of northern Ohio 
than in the hilly lands of southern 
Ohio, probably because the mulch ma- 
terial is much more available in the 
former. That orchards seeded down 
and mulched have not always been 
successful should at once be granted. 
The reason for this may not be evi- 
dent in all cases., Surely, no one 
should become 80 wedded to any sys- 
tem that he will refuse to adopt an- 
other if the trees show that all is not 
going well. It has been shown re- 
peatedly that an orchard which has 
peen in the mulch system for a num- 
per of years can be plowed (shallow) 
or disked without harmful effects. 
Sometimes the trees will have a pale 
color the first year after plowing, but 
often no checking of any kind is 
noticed. 

The ideas of the originators of this 
system (Mr. Vergon of Ohio and Mr. 
Hitchings of New York) were, we 
understand, that it would provide the 
conditions existing in the forests 
where trees are long-lived and vigor- 
ous. Several advantages have been 
claimed for it over any system of 
tillage, but it is sufficient to know that 


for as much as 30 to 35 years apple 


orchards have been continuously under 
the mulch, and the condition of the 
trees and yield has been satisfactory. 
In most cases, nitrogenous fertilizers 
should be .applied annually. Acid 
phosphate distributed between the 
rows of trees during the early years 
of the orchard often materially im- 
proves the grass growth, which in turn 
is used to supply mulch. 

Some of the objections to this sys- 
tem are serious and have been the 
cause of the loss of many trees. One 
is the liability of fire, and provision 
should be made to stop the run of a 
grass fire should it get started. Fur- 
rows plowed on the windward side and 
occasionally through the orchard at 
the time when fires are likely to occur 
will help materially. The mulch should 
be applied beneath the outer branches 
only and the area near the trunk kept 
clear. The occasional pasturing of 
hogs in the orchards will help in 
destroying mice and it reduces the 
likelihood of injury from this cause, 
but provision should always be made 
to poison the mice if they are numer- 
ous. In a few localized places, a new 
insect pest is proving serious where 
orchards are in grass or mulch, which 
is known as the apple flea weevil, as 
mentioned above. This insect perfor- 
ates the leaves, and when it becomes 
serious, defoliates the branches and 
they eventually die. Entomologists 
who have made a thorough study of 
its habits tell us that the only remedy 
is to plow the orchard and destroy all 
the grass growth beneath the trees. 
That this can be done and the or- 
chard rejuvenated has already been 
demonstrated by Houser of Ohio and 
Flint of Illinois. 


Yield from Mulched Trees 

Many figures have been published 
which show the relative value of sod 
grown trees, those that are mulched 
and those grown under tillage. The 
following comparison has been in prog- 
tess at the Ohio station since 1915, 
when 24 trees were set in plowed 
ground and 24 in sod and a mulch pro- 
gram instituted: Cover crops of soy- 
beans or rye have been used in the 
tilled plots each year, but no fertilizer 
was added until 1924, when half of 
each plot was treated. An _ equal 
humber of Stayman and Delicious trees 
was used in each section. The follow- 
ing figures, reported by Elenwood, 
summarize the results to date, giving 
the average yield per tree since they 
have been in bearing: 


YIELDS FROM CULTIVATDD AND 
MULCHED PLOTS 
Cultivated Grass mulch 


plot. iit plo 
Ptaymar aS 1,534. 1,552 
licious ...64 916 656 


The costs of growing the trees from 
the time of planting to and including 
the season of 1926 were: 
Cultivated plot—$8.73 per tree. 
Grass mulch plot-—$6.69 per tree. 





(Continued from page 7) 


This cost account includes cost of 
the tree, planting, pruning, spraying, 
plowing, cultivating, mowing, mulch 
and mulching, and cover crop seed. 
Interest on investment and land rental 
are not included. These cost items 
would vary as large areas were being 
studied and in different localities, and 
they may’be of greater value from a 
comparison standpoint than as actual 
indexes of cost. 


Tillage and Cover Crops 


Just as it seems unnecessary to try 
to show that sod orchards are usually 
low in vigor and productiveness, so it 
seems equally superfluous to show 
that tillage is beneficial. In many 
sections, orchard cultivation is so suc- 
cessful and well] adapted to the condi- 
tions that the grass mulch system 
would not be considered, and rightly 
so. All the benefits that accrue to any 
other crop from stirring the soil 
applies equally to fruit trees. Such 
trees make a_ favorable response 
in vigor of tree and usually in produc- 
tiveness. The important element— 
nitrogen—is usually abundant in the 
nitrate form during the active growing 
seacon. 

The findings in the laboratory sub- 
stantiate’ the field experience that 
early cttitivation is important. It has 
been repeatedly mentioned in the 
columns of this paper that abundant 
nitrates in the early part of the sea- 
son provides for the tremendous 
activity of the treé at that season. If 
tillage is delayed until nifid-June, much 
of the benefits from that season have 
been lost. In fact, so striking is the 
value of tillage that in many orchards, 
probably in most apple orchards, the 
addition of fertilizers shows. no in- 
crease in growth or yield, at least for 
a number of years. 

Exceptions do occur to this usual 
experience in places where the land is 
low in organic matter and native fer- 
tility, in which case nitrogenous fertt- 
lizers may give as good results as in 
sod orchards. 

As trees get larger and the outer 
branches interfere with cultivation, it 
often becomes desirable to seed down 
the tree rows or allow them to grass 
ever without seeding. The area be 
neath the trees can be mulched and 
fertilized and only the lands between 
the tree rows cultivated. This avoids 
the rubbing and breaking of. branches 
which occurs when one tries to culti- 
vate up to and undér the trees. This 
type of strip cultivation is the opposite 
of that which is sometimes followed 
with young trees. In this latter case, 
a few furrows are plowed on each side 
of the row of young trees which is 
cultivated, and a cover crop of oats or 
some other crop is used that will not 
become a menace about the trees. In 
this way, the grass is cut in the inter- 
vening areas for a few years and the 
cultivated strip widened as the trees 
spread. A still different arrangement 
that works well is to plow every other 
land and leave the odd ones in sod, 
which is kept cut. After a couple of 
years the order of tillage is réversed; 
this method keeps half the orchard in 
cultivation and half in sod. ‘In this 


~way, it is possible to get down the 


sod rows no matter how wet they may 
be, and this is often an advantage in 
hauling out brush in early spring and 
when spraying. . 


A Legume Sod ' 


There is a fundamental difference 
between a legume sod and one com- 
posed of grasses, as has been pointed 
out previously. An orchard planted in 
alfalfa, sweet clover, or other clover 
mixtures -makes -a notably better 
growth than one in timothy or blue 
grass.. This is demonstrated in the 
western orchards and has been shown 
time and again in the East. Stewart, 
in Pennsylvania, demonstrated this 
fact a dozen years ago, and the prac- 


-tice is beginning to spread even in 


sections where it was doubted whether 
alfalfa could be easily established. 
That station now reports that this or- 
chard without any fertilization has 
done about as well as sod trees re- 





ceiving heavy applications of nitregen 
or cultivated trees both with and with- 
out fertilization. The secret seems to 
lie in the nitrogen relationship which 
is very favorable under the legume 
sod. 

Peaches and Other Stone Fruits 


What has been said pertains largely 
to the apple, for this fruit permits of 
a@ somewhat greater range of treat- 
ments than do the stone fruits. The 
peach in particular requires cultiva- 
tion and fertilization. There are a 
few orchards in alfalfa or sweet clover 
in Ohio in which the peach is being 
successfully grown, but usually some 
disking is done in the spring. The 
mulch system has been used with the 
peach at different times, but the or- 
chards did not prove to be long-lived 
or as vigorous as where tillage .was 
followed. It is essential that this fruit 
be kept in a vigorous growing condi- 
tion both for fruit production and to 
overcome such troubles as Bacterium 
Pruni, which is serious in some east- 
ern peach sections. The fertilizer 
treatments involved with these fruits 
are really a part of the cultural treat- 
ment, but they will be considered 
separately in the next article. 





Cherry Leaf Spot Control 


HE RESULTS of a series of cherry 

spraying and dusting experiments 
extending over a four-year period 
show that liquid lime-sulphur is the 
most satisfactory materia] for sum- 
mer applications on cherries in Michi- 
gan. The following schedule of ap- 
plications is recommended: 

1. Just after the petals have fallen. 

2. Ten days to two weeks after 
petal-fall. 

3. Four weeks after petal-fall. 

4. Just- after harvest. © 

Liquid lime-sulphur should be used 
at the rate of three gallons in 100; 
to each 100 gallons of diluted spray 
add two pounds or more of lead ar- 
senate powder. The foliage of sweet 
cherries is susceptible to foliage in- 
jury and for use on them, lime-sul- 
phur should be diluted at the rate of 
two gallons in 100. 

These experiments have shown that 
lime-sulphur will control leaf spot; 
that there is little danger of foliage 
injury from its use on sour cherries; 
and that it does not seriously reduce 
the size of the fruit. Bordeaux has 
excellgnt fungicidal properties but. fre- 
quently causes severe foliage injury 
and may also cause the fruit to be 
small. The use of sulphur and copper 
dusts has not occasioned foliage in- 
jury in this series of experiments and 
the size of the fruit has not been se 
riously affected, but the dusis have 
not controlled leaf spot satisfactorily 
in seasons when conditions were fav- 
orable for its spread. 

Heavy defoliation usually occurs on 
unsprayed or on poorly sprayed trees 
when leaf spot is present in epidemic 
form, This loss of foliage may result 
in the death of the trees but more 
frequently weakens rather than kills 
them. The production of fruit in the 
year following defoliation is usually 
seriously reduced. This lower yield 
is the result of both fewer and smaller 
cherries. Furthermore, the growth of 
wood and leaves is reduced, fewer new 
spurs are formed, and there is a gen- 
eral slowing down of the trees’ activi- 
ties that may be registered in lowered 
yields for years to come.—NMichigan 
Extension Bulletin 42. 


That’s Tellin’ ‘Em 


Ardent Suitor—This ring I offer you 
is a symbol of the love I bear for you, 
It has no end! 

Haughty Damsel—It is also a sym- 
bol of the love I bear for you—it has 
no beginning! 








Tom—Pa, you remember you prom- 
ised me $5 if I passed in school this 
year? 

Pa—Yes. 

Tom—Well, you ain’t gonna have 
that expense. 





Pipe Smoker Balers 
Can of Tobacco 
Sixteen Years Old 


Railroad agent uncovers can of 
certain tobacco that had been 
lying in baggage room since 1910 








Of course, all good tobacco is aged 
before it is packed, but here is a case 
of “aged in the can.” 


On the strength of Mr. McDonald’s 
letter we certainly owe our packing 
department a vote of commendation. 
For no tobacco could retain its flavor 
and goodness lying in a dark, musty 
corner for sixteen years unless it had 
been properly packed in an absolutely 
airtight can. 


So while someone was deprived of 
this particular can of tobacco for six- 
teen years, it did provide smoke enjoy- 
ment for an appreciative railroad 
cashier when it finally came to light. 


Mr. McDonald's letter is reproduced 


below: , e 


Waxahachie, Texas. 
May 18, 1926. 


Larus & Bro. Co., 


Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

The agent while going through his plun- 
der stored in our baggage room came 


across a can of your tobacco, and on 
account of his not using a pipe he madg 
me a present of this tobacco. 

You will note the revenue stamp and 
your memo which was inclosed. The 
tobacco was put up in 1910, sixteen years 
ago. But it was in good shape, of re- 
markable flavor, and.was greatly enjoyed 
by me. 

Thought you would be interested in 
knowing how your tobacco held out in 
these days of fast living. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed} Gordon McDovald, 


Pipe smokers prefer Edgeworth for 
various reasons. Some like it because 
its quality never changes. Some like it 
because of its flavor. Others smoke it 
because they can buy it wherever and 
whenever they like. Now, Mr. McDon- 
ald adds another reason—the quality 
and flavor of Edgeworth is sealed up 
everlastingly in the can. 


To those who have 











never tried Edge- 
worth we make this 
offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to the 
pipe test. If you like 
the samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever an d 
whenever you buy 
it, for it never 
changes in 
quality. 

Writeyour 
name and address 
to Larus & Brother Company, 13 5S. 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
in small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


Richmond, Va.—the Hdgeworth station. 


On your _radio—tune in on ation: | 
Wave length 256 meters. 

















Profitable Poultry 


By Ralston R: Hannas 














The Layers 


wat are some of the things to 
watch out for during May in the 
laying pen? In the first place, do not 
discontinue the grain and mash system 
of feeding. The birds do not need so 
much grain now, however, as they did 
during the winter and early spring 
months. The amount of grain that 
is fed them can be cut to 10 or 11 
pounds per 100 birds per day, and the 
hens will balance their ration them- 
selves by eating as much dry mash 
as they need. Keep the mash hoppers 
filled and clean water for drinking be- 
fore them all the time if eggs are to 
be expected. 

It is only fair to the hens to start 
them off for the summer season, with 
the hot months ahead of them, in clean 
quarters and with clean bodies. Give 
the houses a thorough cleaning from 
top to bottom. Select a bright, sunny 
day and chase the dirt as though you 
mean business. Remove all movable 
parts of the interior to the outdoors 
and clean and disinfect thoroughly, 
leaving these fixtures in the sun to 
dry. Brush down the walls, clean out 
the. litter, and scrub thé floor, drop- 
ping- board and roests with a hot lye 
solution. If there is only a dirt floor 
in the house, remove about four inches 
of the top soil and replace this with 
fresh soil from another part of the 
farm, preferably with soil on which 
chickens have not run before. ‘Disin- 
fect the inside of the house, put in 
fresh litter to a depth of about ‘six 
inches, replace the fixtures, put new 
nesting material in the nests, and wash 
the windows. 

It sounds strange to advise washing 
the chicken house windows. But, why 
not? This will make the house 
much brighter and will react to the 
benefit of the hens. 


Treat the Birds 


Then go for the birds. Rid them of 
lice, either with sodium fluoride or any 
commercial lice powder. Treat them 
all on one day, so there will be no 
chance for birds that have not been 
deloused to infest the others that have 
been. The mites will be taken care of 
if the disinfecting of the nests, roosts 
and dropping boards has been done 
thoroughly. Nor is this all. Use a 
good worm expeller to clean out ‘the. 
birds of these internal parasites—any 
of the commercial worm removers are 
good and are not hard to use. The 
worming is very important, since 
many direct losses occyr from this 
cause each year, as well as many in- 
direct losses. The indirect losses occur 
through the birds’ vitality being weak- 
ened by the constant attack on their 
systems by the worms; they are then 
in excellent condition to have most 
anything attack them and get the 
better of them. 

One thing to watch for among the 
layers at this season is a trouble 
known as prolapse of the oviduct. This 
is the condition in which the bloody 
tissue is seen protruding from the 
vent. It is due to a strain on the ovi- 
duct of the hen, which in turn is due 
to forced feeding, an over-fat condition 
in the bird, constipation, or a general 
rundown condition of the bird so that 
she is not able to stand up under the 
strain of heavy production. If there 
are only one or two such cases in the 
flock, there is nothing much to worry 
about, as it is an individual condition 
of the particular bird or birds affected. 
If, however, there are a number of 
such cases, this can be taken as a sign 
that there is something wrong with 
the flock. 

The chances are that a too forcing 
feed is being given in an endeavor to 
hold up egg production: The thing to 
do under these conditions is to cut 
down the amount of meat scrap in the 
ration to about half. Of course, this 
will undoubtedly cause a cut in egg 
production, but this must be the case 


: if the trouble is widespread and is to 


be cured. After the trouble disappears, 
the meat scrap may be gradually in- 
creased until the normal amount of 
20 per cent is again in the ration. See 
that the birds get plenty of green 
food. Individuals may be treated by 
pushing the protruding organ back 
and applying carbolated vaseline. 
These birds should also be removed 
from the flock and kept by themselves 
so that the others will not pick them 
and thereby start cannibalism in the 
flock. 


Remove Males 


F THE breeding season is not over 
‘in your flock, it soon will be. As 
soon as the season is over, - remove 
the males from your flock. If they are 
“just males,” that is, if they have 
nothing particular to recommend them, 
sell them at once, and plan to get new 
ones next fall or winter for the follow- 
ing breeding season. 

. If, however, these males, or some of 
them at least,-are high-class breeders 
having a pedigree behind them or 
some particularly good characteristic 
which you want to breed into your 
flock, by all means keep them. They 
should be removed from the flock, 
though, in order to have the hens pro- 
duce infertile eggs during the hot 
summer months. Infertile eggs will 
keep sO much better and will mean a 
larger income from eggs for the sea- 
son than if fertile eggs are produced. 

Keep all males that are to be held 
over until next year in a pen by 
themselves—a pen that is comfortable 
and roomy, not a little bit of a dirty 
shack. If space is available and there 
are-some males that are prized more 
highly than the others, it is a good 
plan to keep these males by them- 
selves. It has often been said that 
more good males have been spoiled 
by the poor care they received between 
breeding seasons than during the 
actual breeding season. Many poultry 
keepers remove ‘their males from 
the pens at the close of the 
breeding season, but allow the 
males to go back into the pens occa- 
sionally -during the summer for a 
couple of days to mate with the hens. 
They claim that their breeding ability 
will be saved by this system. 


Preserving Eggs 


yas is the time of the year of low 
egg prices. Few farmers realize, 
however, that they can make money 
on eggs at this price. It is easily 
done by preserving some of the eggs 
produced now, to be used by the fam- 
ily in cooking next fall and winter 
when the price of eggs is high. By 
using these eggs, the number of eggs 
that is ordinarily used by the family 
from the fall lay can be reduced and 
those that would be consumed can be 
sold, thereby having a greater egg in- 
come. A case or two of eggs thus pre- 
served will save quite a little money. 

Various methods of preserving eggs 
have been used, such as packing them 
in salt, lime water, high melting point 
petroleum jelly or vaseline, And water 
glass. Water glass is the most com- 
mon and the most satisfactory. It is 
not a difficult: process. An ordinary 
four-gallon crock will hold 10 dozen 
eggs. Scald the crock. Take one part 
by volume of the water glass—sodium 
silicate, that can be obtained at any 
drugstore—and mix with nine parts 
by volume of water that has been pre- 
viously boiled and later cooled. This 
is the mixture that the eggs are packed 
in. It might be well to explain that 
this water glass comes in powder 
form and must be dissolved according 
to directions on the package before 
mixing with the nine parts of water. 
It is dissolved in the least amount of 
water that will dissolve it. 

The eggs to be preserved must be 
strictly fresh—infertile eggs are the 
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best—and there must be no dirty or tors that tend to reduce leaf 
cracked ones. Place the eggs in the decrease the maturity of the Crop ap 
crock with the small ends down; pack so lessen the satisfaction of the q, 
them in nicely. Then pour the “ot tomer when he consumes the fruit, 
tion that has been made up on the a, 
eggs in the crock, Make sure that the CU!tivation Prolongs Growth pp 
eggs are completely covered by at Cultivation during the growing , 
least two inches. Put the lid on the son will prolong the period durigs 
crock and store the whole thing in a which shoot growth and leaf for, 
cool, dark place. Look at the crock tion occurs, thus increasing leaf 
from time to time, say, once a month, face. It is doubtful whether Shoot 
to see that none of the solution has growth after August 1 will increase thy 
evaporated; if it has, more of the solu- maturity of the crop. The grow, 
tion must be added. should have controlled the size of hig 
It_is not necessary to do a large crop and the production of leaves 
number of eggs at once; they can be his earlier culture and pruning go 
preserved from day to day as they are there is a sufficient number of leayy 
laid, merely by putting in enough of on his vines by that date. Fy 
the solution to cover the eggs at the growth, particularly if it be y 
start. As more eggs are added, add vigorous, may reduce the amount y 
more of the solution. If one egg in the organic food materials available toy 
lot spoils, the rest are likely to; that maturing the berries. The use of a 
is why only the best eggs should be cover crop instead of further cultiy,, 
used. tion may help to affect the remoyy 
Eggs thus preserved will keep from of excessive moisture from the pj 
nine months to a year; the general and so approximate the condition o 
length of time does not usually exceed dryness which is one of the aids jp 
10 months, as they are ordinarily used securing the highest quality of fryj, 
up in that time. They miay be used for a8 a result of preventing late seaso 
any purpose. The only thing that must growth. However, these points arg 
be done differently from what is done not yet proved. 
with fresh eggs is in the case of boil- Soils undoubtedly influence th, 
ing; if they are to be boiled, merely degree of maturity of fruit observeg 
prick a pinhole in the large end of the in different. vineyards on any give, 
egg containing the air cell. day. A view of maturity may well bs 
taken which considers the time of 
ripening rather than the maximuy 
maturity which may be obtained, 
Sandy soils are known to mature 
their grapes earlier than heavier gojls, 
though it is an open question whether 
the maximum maturity is any greater 
than that reached on the loam soils 
at a later date, Time of maturity 
may be a matter of considerable in. 
portance to the grower if the season 
should be cut short by an early freeze. 


Influence of Phosphorus and Potash 


The question of the influence of 
potash and phosphate on the develop. 
ment of sugar in grapes has some in- 
terest to the grower. A considerable 
number of tests were made hast sea- 
son on. that point, using grapes from 
blocks of vines which have received 
potash, phosphate and nitrogen for 
the last four years. These elements 
had no observable influence on the 
amount of sugar in the fruit as meas- 
ured by a simple test of the specific 
gravity of the extracted juice when 
the vines were carefully pruned in 
accordance with ‘their vigor. One 
year’s tests are not sufficient to give 
a final answer; but if any influence 
exists, it is not likely to be a large 
one. E 

Although the quality of the grape 
crop depends upon the weather to a 
considerable extent, the grower can 
determine the degree of quality that 
his fruit will show at the harvest to 
@ very great degree. It will be a rare 
season, indeed, when the careful 
grower will. be unable to produce 
grapes of a very good quality. It is 
well~to- remember that no fancy or 
No. 1 grapes can be packed unless 
they are first produced. Marking the 
best grapes that a vineyard will grow 
with the No. 1 mark will not make 
them of that quality if the grower 
can produce only No. 2 fruit. 





Growing Fancy Grapes 
for Market 
(Continued from page 3) 


ducing a large proportion of scraggly 
bunches due to unsatisfactory set at 
blooming time. The first requisite to 
good maturity is the proper balancing 
of the crop to the capacity of each 
vine by careful pruning. 


Large Leaf Area Essential 


Given a crop of certain size, the 
culture that is furnished and the ferti- 
lizer that is or is not applied will have 
a marked effect in increasing or de- 
creasing the leaf drea. The size of 
the crop that is being produced does» 
not have a marked retarding influ- 
ence upon the growth of the shoots 
until after the fruit has set and the 
berries have begun to increase in size. 
Consequently, anything that can be 
done to secure vigorous early leaf 
growth will give an increase in effec- 
tive leaf surface and an important 
increase in the maturity of good-sized 
crops. Those things which will hasten 
growth in the spring are the early 
application of quickly available nitro- 
genous fertilizers and the early culti- 
vation of the vineyard. By early culti- 
vation. it is meant that the ground 
shall be plowed or worked up at the 
time that shoot growth is starting. 
The application of nitrogen should be 
made at the time the buds on the 
canes are beginning to open. One of 
the best ways to retard the early 
growth, and so reduce the maturity of 
the crop, is to permit a crop of rye 
to come up and head in the vineyard. 
This is especially injurious in those 
years. when the spring is somewhat 
dry. It may be mentioned that this 
encouragement of early spring growth 
will tend to increase the difficulty of 
securing a good setting of berries on 
any vines that have been pruned too 
severely. 

Even though a fairly large leaf area 
may be secured early in the season, 
the full benefit of increased maturity 
of crop may not be secured unless 
this surface is preserved for the use 
of the plant. Leaf hoppers frequently 
reduce the value of the leaves of the ; 
vine. This injury is most important away. The ‘soil- full of humus, like @ 
when the crop of grapes is large and sponge, takes up and holds great quan- 
the insects are abundant. There is a_ tities of water in comparison. 
great need for a successful method of | We are all talking cover crops. If 
destroying the adult leaf hoppers early you have. something on the 
in the season and thus prolonging the land to produce humus, there is little 
usefulness of the early leaves. Mildew preparedness. A soil 
occasionally attacks the leaves of the 
vine, effectively preventing the matur- 
ity of the crop, and infrequently the 
growers burn the leaves somewhat 
with improperly made sprays. It 
should be unnecessary to state that 
summer pruning reduces leaf area and 
so should be avoided, All these fac 





Cherry Industry in Door 
_ County, Wisconsin 
(Continued from page 10) 


cracks, allowing moisture to escape 10 
times more rapidly; neither can it be 


stirred as quickly after rains. One 
half to two-thirds of a driving rain 
runs off from such a soil and gets 


ichigan 8 
‘American Pomological Socicty, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. December, 1926. 
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Better 
Saws for 
Pruning 


Bz. an ATKINS Pruning 
Saw and you'll save time, 
work and money every day you 
use it. It will cut faster, cleaner 
and easier than.any other saw 
you could buy. 


& 

‘@ 
EH 
: 
4 
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The secret is the “Silver Steel” 
blade—the finest steel ever used 
in saws. Takes a remarkably 
keen edge and stays sharp a 
long time. 


ATKINS Pruning Saws are 
made in 16 patterns tomeet every 

runing need. Ask your dealer 
S the saws you require. The 
name “ATKINS” is your 
guarantee of best materials, 
workmanship and finish—a 
saw of greater value and real 
satisfaction. 


For,every wood or metal cutting 
job there isan ATKINS Saw to 
save you time, labor and money. 


FREE 

Here is a reli- 
able guide to 
success in prun- 
ing. Shows the 
complete line 
of ATKINS 
Pruning Saws. 
A_ valuable 
Sook for every 
fruit grower or 
farmer. It’s free 
—write for a 


copy NOW. 
.C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857 
INDIANAPOLIS 
IND. 
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Above— 
Atkins No. rt 
Tapered Pruning 
Saw. Blade is 
Pag to any 
angle. Handle is 
lay Ghispamme, 














Length of Growing Season 
Big, Factor in Apple 
Culture 


VERYONE is more or less familiar 

with the fact that certain varieties 
of apples are grown in some sections 
of the country and other varieties in 
other apple growing regions. What 
determines such varietal distribution? 
Is it the soil, the average temperature, 
rainfall, length of growing season, or a 
combination of all these factors? 

From data gathered during the last 
four years, J. R. Magness, physiologist 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, concludes that every 
apple variety requires a definite num- 
ber of days to mature its fruit after 
the blossoming season. Some varie- 
ties require 165 to 175 days, others 
150 to 155, and still others ripen in 
less than 140 days from blossoming 
time. Apparently this time interval 
for maturity holds good for the dif- 
ferent varieties regardless of other 
factors such as soil and climate, al- 
though these latter factors do have 
a bearing on quality. 

A careful analysis of the commer- 
cial adaptation of apple varieties in 
different sections of the United States 
indicates that this length of season 
required to bring any variety to ma- 
turity is the most important factor in 
its distribution. Varieties requiring 
160 days or more, such as Winesap, 
Arkansas, Stayman Winesap or Yel- 
low Newtown, are strictly limited to 
the South, the middle latitudes, and 
the Pacific Coast sections where nor- 
mal blossoming time is about May 1 
or earlier, and first frosts occur about 
160 days later. Varieties requiring 
140 to 150 days to ripen, such as Jona- 
than, Delicious, or Baldwin, may be 
grown in the apple districts of the 
North where they are used as winter 
or storage apples. When grown in 
the South these short-season varieties 
are fall apples, and if held success- 
fully must be placed at once in cold 
storage. Generally, winter storage 
varieties most suitable for any partic- 
ular section of the country are those 
varieties which do not attain maturity 
until cool weather prevails. 





Home Fruit Gardens on 


Northern Great Plains 


RUIT GROWING for home use on 

the northern Great Plains is of de- 
cided importance, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
since it makes farm homes more at- 
tractive and the population more con- 
tented and permanent. Although the 
production of good fruit in this area 
is difficult and commercially unprofit- 
able because of cold, drought, and dry- 
ing winds, nevertheless, says the de- 
partment, if a suitable site is chosen, 
hardy varieties planted, and the plants 
given proper care, the grower will be 
repaid for his efforts. 

The site should be nearly level or 
sloping toward the north or north- 
east. Good air drainage is desirable, 
and at least fairly good soil. A loca- 
tion close to farm buildings is most 
convenient, and a shelter belt of trees 
is needed to protect against west, 
south and north winds. Give the land 
thorough preparation, preferably by 
fallowing, so that planting may be 
done in moist soil. Cultivation, 
pruning, spraying and protection from 
rabbits and mice are essential fo suc- 
cess. It is advisable to order first- 
class one-year-old or two-year-old 
trees from a reliable northern nursery. 

The hardier varieties of apples, 
crabs, plums, plum and sand-cherry 
hybrids, sand cherries, June berries, 
currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
strawberries, native fruits, and per- 
haps a few of the hardier varieties of 
grapes, can be grown with more or 
less success, depending on the district, 
site and the care given. Peaches, 
pears, apricots, quinces, cherries, 
blackberries, dewberries, grapes and 
nuts are not generally hardy, and the 
planting is, therefore, not advised. 

Results of experiments in fruit grow- 
ing conducted by the department at its 
Northern Great Plains Field Station, 


Mandan, N. Dak., have recently been 
published in Farmers’ Bulletin 1522-FP, 
“The Home Fruit Garden on the North- 
ern Great Plains.” <A copy of the new 
publication, which contains detailed in- 
formation of vital interest to farmers 
and others in the area, may be ob- 
tained free while the supply lasts upon 
request to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 





Planting of Nut Trees 


By A. S. Colby 
University of Illinois 


Mest of the failures reported in 
transplanting nut trees may be 
traced to the use of incorrect meth- 
ods of practice. 

Nut trees are more difficult to trans- 
plant than fruit trees, but the opera- 
tion will usually be successful if cer- 
tain factors are kept in mind. 

In the first place, nut trees have an 
extensive root system, and much of 
this root system is left in the ground 
when the trees are dug. This occurs 
in spite of the fact that most nursery- 
men root prune nut trees at least once 
in the nursery before they are dug. In 
transplanting such trees, the top must 
be severely cut back, at least one-half, 
to compensate for the loss of roots 
incurred in digging. Neglect to do this 
has resulted in the loss of many nut 
trees at planting time. 

Secondly, the tree must not be al- 
lowed to dry out at any time, espe- 
cially after being received from the 
nursery. Nut nurserymen take special 
pains to insure safe arrival of their 
trees through extra care in packing. 
When the trees are received, they 
should either be heeled in or placed in 
a cool cellar until the ground is ready 
for planting. It is often a very good 
plan to immerse the trees, roots and 
all, in a long trough filled with water 
for a few hours before transplanting. 
Considerable moisture is taken up 
through the bark and at the cut ends 
of the roots. 

In the third place, there are certain 
essentials in the digging of the hole, 
adding plant nutrients to the soil in 
the hole, and the actual setting of the 
trees, to be considered. 

Planting should not take place when 
the ground is wet; neither is it desir- 
able to use water in the holes as the 
trees are being set. Under such con- 
ditions, the soil will tend to harden 
and shrink away from the roots on 
drying. It is preferable to plant in 
rather dry soil, tamping the dirt well 
about the roots to eliminate air 
spaces. 

The hole should be dug deep and 
wide enough to accommodate the 
roots without crowding or bending 
them upward. The tree should be 
planted at least two inches deeper 
than it stood in the nursery. The soil 
mark on the trunk may be used as a 
guide here. If the soil is found to be 
poor as some depth is reached in dig- 
ging, only good top soil should be used 
in filling in about the roots when the 
tree is set. Do not use manure or 
nitrate of soda or other concentrated 
fertilizers in the hole near the roots. 
A couple of handfuls of bone meal or 
tankage may, however, be mixed with 
the soil about the roots with benefit. 

After the tree is set and the hole is 
being filled, a basinlike depression 
may be left at the base of the trunk 
to be filled with water, which is al- 
lowed to soak down: to the roots. A 
mulch of strawy manure may be used 
to advantage, especially the first sea- 
son. Care, however, must be taken to 
protect the young trees from the at- 
tack of rodents with the approach of 
freezing weather in the fall, since 
they will be attracted by the partial 
shelter afforded by the mulch. An- 
other method of securing a sufficient 
water supply close to the roots is 
through the “use of a small drain tile 
placed in an oblique position and 
sunk to its depth close to the trunk. 
This tile should be filled with water 
occasionally during the dry season. 
Surface watering is not recommended. 

The first year is the most important 
in the life of the newly planted nut 
tree, and extra care at this time will 
result in a healthy and vigorous 
growth. 





Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
TRADE MARK AEG. U 9. PAT. OFB 


The 
Super lire 
For 
Super-Service 
and 


Super- Mileage 


The outstanding achieve- 
ment of tire-craft, the Fisk 
Extra Heavy Balloon, opens 
the way to extra comfort, 
extra safety, extra mileage 
for the motorist. 


Built of “Fi/er/ess’’ Cord, 
by a patented process, the 
Fisk Extra Heavy Balloon 
surpasses all others for 
smooth riding, sure trac- 
tion, safe, steady breaking 
and steering, throughout 
many more tire-miles than 
you expect. 


The Fisk Balloon line 
consists of the Fisk 
Balloon, the Fisk Pre- 
mier Balloon, the Fisk 
Extra Heavy Balloon. 


Ihnere is a Fisk Tube 
for every tire, a stand- 
ard gray and circle 
made extra heavy red. 
To get the most out 


of your tires, use Fisk 
Tubes, 


‘*FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE”’ 
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BALLOON 
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for Economical Transportation 














Outstanding Achievement 


in Chevrolet History! 


Never before so 


many fine car 


features at such low prices -- 


In developing the Most Beau- 
tiful Chevrolet and announcing 
it at amazing new low prices, 
Chevrolet achieved the outstand- 
ing triumph of its long and suc- 


cessfyl history. 


Overnight, these new and su- 
premely beautiful cars were 
hailed as the greatest sensation 
of America’s greatest industry! 


Bodies by Fisher . . . beaded, 
paneled and finished in attrac- 
tive shades of lustrous Duco. . « 
smartened by narrowed front 
pillars, upholstered in rich and 
durable new fabrics . . . com- 
pletely appointed, even to door 
handles located in the center of 
all doors. 


Emphasizing the inherent 
beauty of the bodies themselves 
are certain new features of design 
previously regarded as marks of 
distinction exclusive to a few of 
the leaders in the high price 


field—heavy full-crown one- 
piece fenders, bullet-type lamps 
and “fish-tail” modeling, which 
lendsa distinguished sweep to the 
rear deck contours of the Road- 
ster, Coupe and Sport Cabriolet. 
A new AC oil filter and AC. air 
cleaner, added to the famous 
Chevrolet motor, assure power- 
ful, smooth performance over 
even a longer period of time. A 
full 17” steering wheel, coinci- 
dental steering and ignition lock, 
improved transmission, a larger, 
more massive radiator, new gas- 
oline tank with gauge, new tire 
carrier mounted on the frame 
and rigidly braced—all these are 
also standard equipment on the 
Most Beautiful Chevrolet. 


See the nearest Chevrolet deal- 
er. Drive the Most Beautiful 
Chevrolet over country roads or 
city streets. Learn for yourself 
why it is the most outstanding 
achievementinChevrolethistory! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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in Chevrolet History 


Ch COACH 


595 


cour 625 
sstun 695 
cna 715 
tanpau 745 
mmm 525 


nex 495 


(Chassis Only ) 
ta 395 


All Prices FOB Flint Mich. 
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20,000 


Miles a Day 


to keep a promise 


Buick has promised, that “When Better Automobiles 
“Are Built, Buick Will Build Them.” Every schoolboy 


in America knows this famous pledge. 


But few people know how earnestly and efficiently 
Buick proceeds to accomplish its fulfillment. 


At the great Proving Ground of General Motors, for 
instance, a fleet of from 20 to 30 Buick stock cars piles 
up the miles, day after day, night after night, relent- 
lessly testing Buick design, trying out suggested 
changes, seeking always for the new and better thing. 


These cars actually total 20,000 miles a day to keep 
the Buick promise. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


ARE 





Such research and investigation is of tremendous im 
portance to Buick owners. 


In a few weeks, at the Proving Ground, Buick can 
determine definitely the effect of years and thousands 
and thousands of miles on a car’s performance. 


It is the savings of great volume, the earnings of leader’ 
ship which make possible this endless research. 


Buy a Buick, if you want a motor car that has been 
tried and tested—one that never fails to keep its 
promise of better motoring. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


BUILT, BUICt WILL BUILD THEM 
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